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SIR, 


I HAVE lately met with a book of your's, entitled 
Tun Ack or Ruksox, part the ſccond, being an in- 
veſtigation of true and of fabulous theologyz -i L 
think it not inconſiſtent with my ſtation, and the duty 
I owe to ſocicty, to trouble you and the world with 
ſome obſervations on ſo extraordinary a performance. 
Extraordinary I eſteem it; not from any novelty in the 
objections which you have produced againit revealed 
religion, {for 1 find little or no novelty in them,) but 
from the , zeal with which you labour to difleminate 
your opinions, and fro,a the confidence with which 
you efteem them true. You perccive, by this, that 1 
give you credit for your ſincerity, how much ſcever I 
may queſtion your wiſdom, in writing in ſect @ mun- 
ner on ſuch a ſpbject: and J have no reluctance in àc- 
knowledging, that you poſſeſs a coniiderwle ſhare cf 
energy of language, and acutcueſs of inveſtigation; 
though I muſt be allowed to lament, that theſe talents 
have not been-applied in a manner more uſcſul ty 
kuman kind, and more creditable to vourſel, 


I begin with your preface. You therein ftate—that 
vou had long had an intention of publiſhing your 
oughts upon religion, but that vou had crigina'ly ze- 
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ſerved it to a latter period in hfe.—l lope there is no 
want of charity in ſaying, that it would have been for- 
tunate for the Chriſtian world, had your life been ter- 
minated before you had fulfilled your intention. In 
accorapliſhing your purpoſe you will have unſettled the 
faith of thouſands; rooted from the minds of the un— 
happy virtuous all their comfortable aſſurance of a fu- 
ture recompence; have annihilated in the minds of the 
flagitious all their fears of future puniſhment; you will 
have given the reins to the domination of every paſſion, 
and have thereby contributed to the introduction of the 
public inſecurity, and of the private unhappineſs, uſual- 
ly and almdſt neceſſarily accompanying a ſtate of cor- 
rupted motals. 


No one can think worſe of confeſſion to a prieſt and 
ſubſequent abſolution, as practiſed in the church of 
Rome, than I do: but I ce:inot, with you, attribute 
the puillotine-maſfacres to that cauſe. Men's minds 
were not prepared, as you ſuppoſe, ſor the commiſſion 
of all manner of crimes, by any doctrines of the church 
of Rome, corrupted as I eſteem it, but by their not 
thoroughly believing even that religion. What may 
not ſociety expect from thoſe, who ſhall imbibe the 
principles of your book? 


A ſever, wlüch you and thoſe about you expected 
would prove mortal, made you remember, with re— 
newed ſatisfaction, that you had written the ſormer 
part of your Age of Reaſon—and you know therefore, 
ycu ſay, by experience, the conſcientious trial of your 
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own principles. I admit this declaration to be a proof 
of the ſincerity of your perſuaſion, but I cannot admit it 
to be any proof of the truth of your principles. What is 
conſcience? Is it, as has been thought, an internal moni- 
tor implanted in us by the Supreme Being, and dictating 
to us, on all occaſions, what is right or wrong? Or is it 
merely our own judgment of the moral rectitude or 
turpitude of our own actions? I take the word (with 
Mr. Locke) in the latter, as in the only intelligible 
ſenſe. Now who ſees not that our judgments of virtue 
and vice, right and wrong, are not always formed from 
an enlightened and diſpaſſionate vie of our reaſon, in 
the inveſtigation of truth? They are more generally 
formed from the nature of the religion we profeſs; 
from the quality of the civil government under which 
we live; from the general manners of the age, or the 
particular manners of the perſons with whom we aſlo- 
ciate; from the education we have had in our youth; 
from the books we have read at a more advanced period 
and from other accidental cauſes. Who ſees not that, 
on this account, conſcience may be conformable or 
repugnant to the law of nature? — may be certain, or 
doubtſul?—and that it can be no criterion of moral 
rectitude, even when it is certain, becauſe the certainty 
of an opinion is no proof of its being a right opinion? 
A man may be certainly periuaded of an error in rea- 
ſoning, or of an untruth in matters of fact. It is 
a maxim of every law, human and divine, that a man 

ought never to act in oppoſition to his conſcience: but 

it will not from thence follow, that he will, in obeying 

the dictates of his conſcience, on all occaſions act right. 
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An inquititor, who burns Jews and Hereties; a Ro- 
beſpierre, who maſlacres innocent and harmleſs women; 
a robber, who thinks that all things ought to be in 
common, and that a tate of property is an unjuſt in- 
fringement of natural liberty:—theſe and a thouſand 
perpetrators of ditferent crimes, may all follow the 


— 
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dictates of confcrencez and may, at the real or ſup- 
poſed approach of death, remember « with renewed 
latisfaction” the worſt of their tranſactions, and expe= 
rience, without diſmay, “ a conſcientious trial of their 
principles,” But this their conſcientious compoſure can 
be no proof to others of the rectitude of their princi- 
ples, and ought to be no pledge to themſelves of their 
innocence, in adhering to them. 


J have thought fit to make this remark, with a view 
of ſuggeſting to you a conſideration of great import- 
ance—whether you have examined calmly, and accord- 
ing to the beſt of your ability, the arguments by which 
the truth of revcaled religion may, m the judgment of 
learned and impartial men, be eſtabliſned?— Lou will 
allow, that thouſands of learned and impartial men, (I 
ipeak not of prieſts, who, however, are, I trutt, as 
learned and impartial as yourſelf, but of laymen of the 
moſt ſplendid talents)—you will allow,. that thouſands 
of theſe, in all ages, have embraced revealed religion as 
true. Whether theſe men have all been in an error, 
enveloped in the darknets of ignorance, ſhackled by the 
chains of ſuperſtition, whillt you and a few others have 
enjoyed light and liberty, is a queſtion I ſubmit to the 
deciſion of your readers. | 


1 

If you have made the beſt examination you can, and 
yet reject Vealed religion as an impoſture, I pray that 
God may pardon what I eſteem your error. And whe- 
ther you have made this examination or not, does not 
become me or any man to determine. That goſpel, 
which you deſpiſe, has taught me this moderation; it 
has ſaid to mz—« Who art thou that jadgeſt another 
man's fervant? To his own maiter he ſtandeth or fall- 
eth.”—T think that you aic in error; but whether that 
error be to you a vincible or an mvincible error, I pre- 
ſume not to determine. F know indeed where it is 
ſaid “ that the preaching of the eroſs is to them tung 
perith fooliſhneſs,—and that if the goſpel be hid, it 15 
hid to them that are loſt.” The conſequence of your 
unbelief muſt be left to the juſt and merciful judgment 
of him, who alone knoweth the mechanitm and the 
liberty of our underſtandings; the origin of our opi- 
nions; the ſtrength of our prejudices; the cxcell:ucics 
and the defects of our rcaloning facultics. 


I ſhall, deſignedly, write this and the following letters 
in a popular manner; hoping that thereby they may 
ſtand a chance of being peruſed by that claſs of readers, 
for whom your work ſeems to be particularly calculated, 


and who are the molt likely to be injured by it. The 


really learned are in no danger of being infected by the 
poiſon of infidelity: they will excuſe me, therefore, for 
having entered, as little as poſſible, into deep diſquiti- 
tions concerning the authenticity of the Bible. The ſub- 
ject has been fo learnedly and fo frequently, handled 


by other writers, that it does not want (I had almoſt 
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ſaid, it does not admit) any farther proof. And it is 
the more necefſiry to adopt this mode of anſwering 
vour book, becauſe you diſclaim all learned appeals to 
other books, and undertake to prove, from the Bible 
itſelf, that it is unworthy of credit. I hope to ſhew, 
from the Bible itſelf, the direct contrary. But in caſe 
any of your readers ſhould think that you had not put 
_ forth all your ſtrength, by not referring for proof of 
your opinion to ancient authors; leſt they ſhould ſut- 
pect that all ancient authors are in your favour; I will 
venture to affirm, that had you made a learned appeal 
to all the ancient books in the world, ſacred or protane, 
Chriſtian, Jewiſh, or Pagan, inſtead of leſſening, they 
would have eſtabliſhed, the credit and authority of the 
Bible as the Word of God. 


Quitting your Preface, let us proceed to the work 
itſelf; in which there is much repetition, and a defect 
of proper arrangement. I will follow your track, how- 
cver, as nearly as I can. The firſt queſtion you propoſe 
for conſideration is—« Whether there is ſufficient 
authority for believing the Bible to be the Word of 
God, or whether there is not?” - Vou determine this 
queſtion in the negative, upon what you are pleaſed 
to call moral evidence. You hold it impoſſible that 
the Bible can be the Word of God, becauſe it is therein 
ſaid, that the Iſraelites deſtroyed the Canaanites by the 
expreſs command of God: and to believe the Bible to 
be true, we mult, you affirm, unbelieve all our belief 
of the moral juſtice of God; for wherein, you atk, 
could crying or ſmiling infants offend ?—I am aſtoniſhed 
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that ſo acute a reaſoner ſhould attempt to diſparage the 


Bible, by bringing forward this exploded and frequently 
refuted objection of Morgan, 'Tindal,. and Bolingbroke. 
You profeſs yourſelf to be a Deiſt, and to believe that 
there is a God, who created the wniverſe, and eſtabliſhed 
the laws of nature, by which it is ſuſtained in exiſtence. 
You profefs that from the contemplation of the works 
of God, you derive a knowledge of his attributes; and 
you reject the Bible, becauſe it aſeribes to God things 
inconſiſtent (as you ſuppoſe) with the attributes which 
you have diſcovered to bclong to him; in particular, 
you think it repugnant to his moral juſtice, that he 
ſhould doom to deſtruction the crying or ſmiling infants 


of the Canaanites. - Why do you not maintain it to be 
! repugnant to his moral juſtice, that he ſhould ſuffer 
crying or ſmiling infants to be ſwallowed up by an 
z earthquake, drowned by an inundation, conſumed by 


a fire, ſtarved by a famine, or deſtroyed by a peſtilence ? 


The Word of God is in perfect harmony with his 
work; crying or ſmiling infants are ſubjected to death 
in both. We believe that the earth, at the expreſs 


command of God, opened her mouth, and ſwallowed 
up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with their wives, their 
ſons, and their little ones. This you eſteem ſo repug- 
nant to God's moral juſtice, that you ſpurn, as ſpurt» 
ous, the book in which the circumſtance is related, 
When Catania, Lima, and Liſbon, were ſeverally 
deſtroyed by earthquakes, men with their wives, their 
ſons, and their little ones, were ſwallowed up alive:— 
why do you not ſpurn, as ſpurious, the book of nature, 
in which this fact is certainly written, and from the 
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peruſal of which you infer the moral juſtice of God ? 
You will, probably, reply, that the evils which the 
Canaanites ſuffercd from the expreſs command of God, 
were diſferent from thoſe which are brought on man- 
kind by the operation of the laws of nature.—Diſferent! 
in what?—Not in the magnitude of the evil—not in 
the ſuljeas of ſuſferance not in the author of it—for 
my philoſophy, at leaſt, inſtructs me to believe, that 
God not only primarily formed, but that he hath 
through all ages executed, the laws of nature; and that 
he will through all eternity adminiſter them, for the 
general happineſs of his creatures, whether we can, on 
every occaſion, diſcern that end or not. 


I am far from being guilty of the impicty of queſtion- | 


ing the exiſtence of the moral juſtice of God, as proved 
either by natural or revealed religion; what I contend 
for is ſhortly this—that you have no right, in fairneſs 
of reaſoning, .to urge any apparent deviation from mo- 


ral juſtice, as an argument againſt revealed religion, | 
becauſe you do not urge an equally apparent deviation | 
from it, as an argument againſt natural religion: you 
reject the former, and admit the latter, without conſi- 
dering that, as to your objection, they muſt ſtand or 


fall together. 


As to the Canaanites, it is needleſs to enter into any 
proof of the depraved ſtate of their morals; they were 
a wicked people in the time of Abraham, and they, even 
then, were devoted to deſtruction by God; but their 
iniquity was not then full. In the time of Moſes, they | 
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were idolaters; facrificers of their own crying or ſmil- 
ing infants; devourers of human fleſh; addicted to un- 
natural luſts; immerſed in the filthineſs of all manner 
of vice. Now, I think, it will be impoſſible to prove, 
that it was a proceeding contrary to God's moral 
juſtice, to extermmate ſo wicked a people. He made 
the Iſraelites the executors of his vengeance yz and, in 
doing this, he gave ſuch an evident and terrible proof 
of his abomination of vice, as could not fail to ſtrike 
the ſurrounding nations with aſtoniſhment and terror, 
and to impreſs on the minds of the Ifrachtes what they 
were to expect, if they followed the example of the 
nations whom he commanded them to cut off. « Ye 


| ſhall not commit any of theſe abominations—that the 


land ſpue not you out alfo, as it fpued out the nations 


| that were before you.“ How ſtrong and deſcriptive }. 


this language! the vices of the inhabitants were fo abo- 
minable, that the very land was ſick of them, and forced 


to vomit them forth, as the ſtomach. diſgorges a deadly 
1 poiſon. 


I have often wondered what could be the reaſon 
that men, not deſtitute of talents, ſhould be deſirous 


of undermining the authority of revealed religion, and 
ſtudious in expoſing, with a malignant and illiberal ex- 
uvltation, every little difficulty attending the ſcriptures, 


to popular animadverſion and contempt. I am not 
willing to attribute this ſtrange propenſity to what 
Plato attributed the atheiſm of his time—to profligacy 
of manners—to aftectation of ſingularity—to groſs ig- 


norance, aſſuming the ſemblance of deep reſearch and 
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fuperior ſagacity;—T had rather refer it to an impro- | 
priety of judgment, reſpecting the manners, and men- 

tal aquirements, of human kind in the ſirſt ages of the 

world. Moſt unbelievers argue as if they thought that 

man, in remote and rude antiquity, in the very birth Bf 
and infancy of our ſpecies, had the fame diſtinct con- Ip. 
ceptions of one, eternal, inviiible, incorporeal, infinitely fil. 
wiſe, powerful, and good God, which they themſelves th 
have now. This I look upon as a great miſtake, and a Fin 
pregnant ſource of infidelity. Human kind, by long be 
experience; by the inſtitutions of civil ſociety; by the Har 
cultivation of arts and ſciences; by, as I believe, divine gn 
inſtruction actually given to ſome, and traditionally come for 
municated to all; is in a far more diſtinguiſhed ſituation, Ini 
as to the powers of the mind, than it was in the childhood co 
of the world. The hiſtory of man is the hiſtory of the Itch. 
providence of God; who, willing the ſupreme felicity for 
of all his creatures, has adapted his government to the 
Capacity of thoſe, who in different ages were the ſub- 
jects of it. The hiſtory of any one nation throughout 
all ages, and that of all nations in the fame age, are but 
ſeparate parts of one great plan, which God is carry- 
ing on for the moral melioration of mankind. But 
who can comprehend the whole of this immenſe de- 
fign? The ſhortneſs of life, the weakneſs of our facul- r 
ties, the inadequacy of our mcans of information, 
conſpire to make it impoſſible for us, worms of the 
earth! inſets of an hour! completely to underſtand 
any one of its parts, No man, who well weighs the 
ſubject, ought to be ſurpriſed, that in the kiſtories of Ve. 
ancient times many things ſhould occur foreign to our t 
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manners, the propriety and neceſſity of which we can- 


not clearly apprehend. - 


It appears incredible to many, that God Almighty 
ſhould have had colloquial intercourſe with our firſt 
parents; that he thould have contracted a kind of friend- 
thip for the patriarchs, and entered into covenants with 
them; that he ſhould have ſuſpended the laws of nature 
in Egypt; ſhould have been ſo apparently partial as to 
become the God and governor of .one particular nation; 
and ſhould have fo far demeaned himſeif, as to give to 
that people a burdenſome ritual of wortkip, ſtatutes and 
ordinances, many of which ſeem to be beneath the dig- 


nicy of his attention, unimportant and impolitic. I have 


converſcd with many deiſts, and have always found 


chat the ſtrangeneſs of theſe things was the only reaſon 


or their diſbelief of them: nothing fimilar has hap- 
pened in their time; they will not, therefore, admit, 
that theſe events have really taken place at any time, 
As well might a child, when arrivcd at a ſtate of man- 
hood, contend that he had never either ſtood in nee | 
for experienced the foſtering care of a mother's kind- 
neſs, the weariſome attention of his nurſe, or the in- 
ſtruction and diſcipline of his ſchoolmaſter. The Su- 
preme Being ſelected one family from an idolatrous 
vorld; nurſed it up, by various acts of his providence, 
nto a great nationz communicated to that nation a 
nowledge of Ins holineſs, juſtice, mercy, power, and 
viſdom; diſſeminated them, at various times, through 
very part of the earth, that they might be a © leaven 
o leaven the whole lump,” that they might aſſure all 
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other nations of the exiſtence of one ſupreme God, tlie 
creator and preſerver of the world, the only proper 
object of adoration. With what reaſon can we expect, 
that what was done to one nation, not out of any par- 
tiality to them, but for the general good, ſhould be 
done to all? that the mode of inſtruction, which was 
ſuited to the infancy of the world, ſhould be extended 
to the maturity of its manhood, or to the imbecility of 4 
its old age? I own to you, that when I conſider how 
nearly man, in a ſavage ſtate, approaches to the brute 
creation, as to intellectual excellence; and when I con- 
template his miſcrable attainments, as to the knowledge 
of God, in a civilized ſtate, when he has had no di- 
vine inſtruction on the ſubjea, or when that inſtruc- 
tion has been forgotten, {for all men have known 
{ſomething of God from tradition,) I cannot but admire 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Supreme Being, in 
having let himſelſ down to our apprchenſions; in having 
given to mankind, in the earlieſt ages, ſeniible and 
extraordinary prooſs of his exiſtence, and attributes; 
in having made the Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſpenſations 
mediums to convey to all men, through all ages, that 
knowledge concerning himſelf, which he had vouch- 
ſafed to give W bediasely to che ſirſt. I own it is 


range, very ſtrange, that he ſhould have made an 
pnmediate manifeſtation of himſelf in the firſt ages of 
the world; but what is there that is not ſtrange? It is 
ſtrange that you and I are here that there is water, and 
earth, and wir, and fire—that there is a ſun, and moon, 
and ſtars—that there is generation, corruption, reproÞ 
duction. I can account ultimately for none of the 
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things, withoyt recurring to him who made every thing. 
I alſo am his workmanſhip, and look up to him with hope 
of preſervation through all eternity; I adore him for 
his word as well as for his work: his work I cannot 
comprehend, but his word hath aſfured me of all that 
I am concerned to know—that he hath prepared ever- 
laſting happineſs for thoſe who Joye and obey him. 
This you will call preachment,—I will have done 
with it; but the ſubject is ſo vaſt, and the plan of 
Providence, in my opinion, fo obviouſly wiſe and good, 
that I can never think of it without having my mind 
filled with piety, admiration, and gratitude. 


In addition to the moral evidence (as you are pleaſ- 
ed to think it) againſt the Bible, you threaten, in the 
progreſs of your work, to produce ſuch other evidence 
as even a prieſt cannot deny. A. philoſopher in ſearch 
of truth forfeĩts with me all claim to candour and im- 
partiality, when he introduces railirg for reaſoning, 
vulgar and liberal ſarcaſm in the room of argument, I 
will not imitate the example you ſet me; but examine 
what you ſhall produce, with as much coolneſs and 
reſpect, as if you had given the prieſts no provocation; 
as if you were a man of the molt unblemiſhed charac- 
ter, fubject to no prejudices, actuated by no bad de- 
ſigns, not liable to have abuſe retorted upon you with 
ſucceſs. 
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Brrorr you commence your grand attack upon 
the Bible, you wiſh to eſtabliſh a difference between 
the evidence receſlary to prove the authenticity of the 
Bible, and that of any other ancient book. I am not 
iurpriſed at your anxicty on this head; for all writers on 
the ſubject have agreed in alunking that St. Auſtin rea- 
ſoned well, when, in vindicating the genuineneſs of the 
Bible, he aſced-— What proofs have we that the works 
of Plato, Ariitotle, Cicero, Varro, and other profane 
authors, were witten by thoſe whoſe names they bear; 
unleſt it be that this has been an opinion generally re- 
-cived at all times, and by all thoſe who have lived fince 
theſe authors?“ This writer was convinced, that the 
evidence which eſtabliſhed the genuineneſs of any pro- 
fine book, would eſtablith that of a ſacred book; and 
1 profeſs myſelf to be of the fame opinion, notwith- 
fanding what you have advanced to the contrary. 


In this part your ideas ſcem to me to be confuled 
do nat ſay that you, deſignedly, jumble together ma- 
hematical ſcievce and hiſtorical evidence; the know- 
ledge acquired by demonſtration, and the probability 
{erived from teſtimony,—Y ou know but of one anci- 
ent book, that authoritatively challenges univerſal con- 
tut and belief, and that is Euclid's Elements.—If | 
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were diſpoſed” to make frivolous objections, I ſhould 
ſay that even Euclid's Elements had not met with uni- 
verſal conſent; that there had been men, both in an- 
cient and modern times, who had queitioned the in- 
tuitive evidence of ſome of his axioms, and denied the 
juſtneſs of ſome of his demonſtrations: but, admitting 
the truth, I do not ſee the pertinency of your obſerva- 
tion. You are attempting to ſubvert the authenticity 
of the Bible, and you tell us that Euchd's Elements 
are certainly true.—What then ?—Does it follow that 
the Bible is certainly falfe ? The moſt illiterate ſcri- 
vener in the kingdom does not want to be informed, 
that the examples in his Wingate's Arithmetic, are 
proved by a different kind of reaſomng from that by 
which be perſuades himſelf to believe, that there was 
ſuch a perion as Henry VIII. or that there is ſuch a 
city as Paris. 


It may be of uſe, to remove this confuſion in your 
argument, to ſtate, diſtinctly, the difference between 
the genuineneſs, and the authenticity, of a book. A 
genuine book, is that which was written hy the perſon 
whoſe name it bears, as the author of it. An authen- 
tie book, is that which relates matters of fact, as they 
really happened. A book may be genuine, wuhout 

eing authentic, and a book may be authentic, without 
being genuine, The books written by Richardſon and 
Fielding are genuine books, though the hiſtories of 
Clariſſa and Tom Jones are fables. The hiſtory of the 
Hand of Formoſa is a genuine book; it was written by 
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it was long chceme as ſuch, and tranflated into diſfer- 
ent langauges,) for the author, in the latter part of his 
life, took ihame to Inmiclt for having impoted on the 
world, and confeſted that it was a mere romance. An- 
ſon's Voyage mav be confidered as an authentic book, 
it probably, containing a true narration of the princi- 
Pal events recorded in it; but it is not a genuine book, 
having not been written by Walters, to whom it is aſ- 
cr:bed, Lut by Robins, 


This diſtinction between the genuineneſs and authen- 
ticity of a book, will aſſiſt us in detecting the fallacy of 
an argument, which you ſtate with great confidence in 
the part of your work now under conſideration, and 
which you frequently allude to, in other parts, as con- 
cluive evidence againſt the truth of the Bible. Your 
argument ſtands thus—if it be found that the books 
alcribed to Moſes, Joſhua, and Samuel, were not writ- 
ten by Mofes, Joſhua, and Samuel, every part of the 
authority and authenticity of theſe books is gone at 
once, pretume to think otherwiſe. The genuine- 
neſs of theſe books (in the judgment of thoſe who ſay 
that they were written by theſe authors) will certainly 
be gone; but their authenticity may remain; they may 
ill contain a true account of real tranſactions, though 
the names of the writers of them ſhould be found to be 
different from what they are generally eſteemed to be. 


Had, indeed, Moſ-:s ſid that he wrote the five ſirſt 
hooks of the Bible; os had Joſhua and Samuel ſaid 
that they wrote the books which are reſpectively attri- 
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r- buted to them; and had it been found, that Moſesg 
s Joſliua, and Samuel, did not write theſe books; then, 
ne I grant, the authority of the whole would have been 
n- FF gone at once; theſe men would have been found hars, 
k, as to the, genuineneſs of the books, and this proof of 
i- their want of vcracity, in one point, would have inva- 
k, lidated their teſtimony in every other; theſe books 
a © would have been juſtly ſtigmatizcd, as neither genuine 
nor authentic. 


n- A hiſtory may be true, though it ſhould not only 
of be aſcribed to a wrong author, but though the author 
in of it ſhould not be known; anonymous teſtimony docs 
not deſtroy the reality of facts, whether natural or 


n- miraculous. Had Lord Clarendon publithed his Hiſtorv 
ur Wot the Rebellion, without prefixing his name to it; or 
ks had the Hiſtory of Titus Livius come down to us, 


1t- Wunder the name of Valerius Flaccus, or Valerius Maxi- 
mus; the facts mentioned in theſc hiſtories would have 
deen equally certain. 


ne- 
ſay As to your affertion, that the miraeles recorded in 
Aly acitus, and in other profane hiſtorians, are quite as 


ell authenticated as thoſe of the Bible—it, being a 
nere affertion deſtitute of proof, may be properly an- 
be Wwered by a contrary aſſertion. I take the liberty then 
be. Wo ſay, that the evidence for the miracles recorded in 
| he Bible is, boch in kind and degree, ſo greatly ſupe— 
ric Fior to that for the prodigies mentioned by Livy, or the 
aid Miracles related by Tacitus, as to juſtify us in giving 
Ti- redit to the one ung the work of God, and in with- 
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holding it ſrom the other as the eſtect of ſuperſtition 

and impoſture. This method of derogating from the 
credibility of Chriſtianity, by oppoſing to the miracles 

of our Saviour, the tricks of ancient impoſtors, ſeems 
to have originated with Hierocles in the fourth century; 
and it has, been adopted by unbelievers from that time 
to this; with this difference, indeed, that the Heathen | 
of the third aud fourth century admitted that Jeſus 
wrought miracles; but left that admiſſion ſhould have 
compelled them to abandon their gods and become 
Chriitians, they faid, that their Apo/hnins, their Apu- 
lins, their Ariſleue, did as great: whilſt modern deiltsf 


deny the fact of Jeſus having ever wrought a miracle. | 
And they have fome reaſon for this proceeding z they 
are ſenſible that the goſpel miracles are ſo different, in 
all their circumſtances, from thoſe related in Pagan 
{tory, that, if they admit them to have been performed, 
they mult admit Chriſtianity to be true; hence they 
have fabricated a kind of deiſtical axiom that no hu-| 
man teſtimony can eſtabliſh the credibility of a miracle. 
— his, though it has been an hundred times refuted, 
is ſtill inſiſted upon, as if its truth had never been 
queſtioned, and could not be difproved, 


You „ procced to examine the authenticity of the 
Bible; and you begin, you ſay, with what are called 
the five books of Mofes, Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Your intention, you 
profeſs, is to ſhew that theſe books are ſpurious, and 
that Moſes is not the author of them; and {till farther; 
that they were not written in the time of Moles, norf 
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on tin ſeveral hundred years aſterwards; that they are no 
the other than an attempted hiſtory of the life of Moſes, 
les Hand of the times in which he is ſaid to have lived, and 
m: alſo of the times prior thereto, written by fome very 
ry; | ignorant and ftupid pretender to amhorſhip, ſeveral 
ie hundred years after the death of Notes.” —In this 
en; ¶ paſſagr the utmoſt force of your attack on the autho- 
ſu; Frity of the five books of Moſes is clearly ſtated. You 
1ve Mare not the firſt who has ſtarted this difficulty; it is a 
me | diſkculty, indeed, of modern date; having not been 
f- heard of, either in the ſynagogue, or out of it, till the 
iſts A twelftly century. About that time Aber Ezra, a Jew 
Jof great erudition, noticed fome paffages (the fame that 
Fvou have brought forward) in the firit five books of the 
Bible, which he thought had not been written by 
Moſes, but inſerted by ſome perſon after the death of 
ed, Moſes. But he was far from maintaining, as you do, 
hey Mat theſe books were written by ſome ignorant and 
hu-Wtupid pretender to authorthip, many hundred years 
cle. Pfter the death of Moſes. Heyb5's contends that the 
ted, Hooks of Moſes are ſo called, not from their having 
een en written by Moſes, but from their containing an 

account of Moles. Shine ſupported the fame opinion; 

and Le Clrc, a very able theological critic of the laſt 
theſpnd preſent century, once entertained the ſame notion. 
Jed ou fee that this fancy has had fome patrons before 
cus, ou; the merit or the demerit, the ſagacity or the 
youſ#<merity of having aſſerted, that Moſes is not the author 
andſpf the Pentateuch, is not excluſively yours. Le Clerc, 
her, hndeed, you muſt not boaſt of. When his judgment was 
norFnatured by age, he was aſhamed of what he had written 
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on the ſubject in his younger years; he made a public | 
recantation of Jus error, by annexing to his Commen- | 
tary on Geneſis, a Latin diflertation—concerning Moſes, | 
the author of the Pentateuch, and his deſign in compoſing i 
it. If in your future life you ſhould chance to change 
your opinion on the ſubject, it will be an honour to | 
your character to emulate the integrity, and to imitate | 
the example of Le Clerc. The Bible is not the only 


book which has undergone the fate of being reprobated 
as ſpurious, after it had been received as genuine and 
authentic for many ages. It has been maintained that 
the hiſtory of Herodotus was written in the time of Con- 
Rantine; and that the Claſhcs are forgeries of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth century. Theſe extravagant 
reveries amuſed the world at the time of their publica- 
tion, and have long ſince ſunk into oblivion. You 
eſteem all prophets to be ſach lying raſcals, that I dare 
not venture to predict the fate of your book. 


Before you produce your main objeQions to the 
genuineneſs of the books of Moſes, you aflert— 
« that there is no afhrmative evidence that Moſes is 
the author of them.” - What! no affirmative evidence! 
In the eleventh century Maimonides drew up a con- 
feſſion of faith for the Jews, which all of them at 
this day admit; it conſiſts of only thirteen articles; and 
two of them have reſpect to Moſes; one affirming the 
authenticity, the other the genuineneſs of his books.—- 
The doctrine and prophecy of Moſes is true—The law 
that we have was given by Moles. —This is the faith 
of the Jews at preſent, and has been their faith ever 
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ince the deſtruction of their city and temple; it was 
heir faith in the time when the authors of the New 
Feſtament wrote; it was their faith during their capti- 
Ity in Babylon; in the time of their kings and judges; 


und no period can be ſhewn, from the age of Moſes to 


he preſent hour, in which it was not their faith. 

Is this no aflirmative evidence? I cannot deſire 

ſtronger. Foſephus, in his book againſt Appron, 
vrites thus“ We have only two and twenty books 
rhich are to be believed as of divine authority, and 
vhich comprehend the hiſtory of all ages; five belong 
o Moſes, which contain the original of man, and the 
radition of the ſucceſſion of generations, down to, his 
bath, which takes in a compaſs of about three thtou- 


Jind years.” Do you conſider this as no aſlirmative 


vidence? Why ſhould I mention Zuvenal ſpeaking of 
he volume which Moſes had written? Why enumerate 
long lift of profane authors, all bearing teſtimony to 


Ihe fact of Moſes being the leader and the law-giver, 


{ the Jewith nation? and if a law-giver, ſurely, a 
vriter of the laws. But what ſays the Bible? in Exo- 
lus it ſays —© Moſes wrote all the words of the Lord, 
nd took the book of the covenant, and read it in the 
udience of the people.”-—In Deutcronomy it fays— 
und it came to pals, when Nofes had made an end 
t writing the words of this law in a book, until they 
vere hnithed, (this ſurely imports the finiſhing a labo- 
ous work,) that Moſes commanded the Levites who 
are the ark of the covenant of the Lord, ſaying, Take 
nis book of the law, and put it in the ſide of the ark 
pt the covenant of the Lord your God, that it may be 
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there for a witneſs againſt thee.” This is ſaid in Deu- 


teronomy, which ts a kind of repetition or abridgment 
of the four preceding books; and it is well known that 
the Jews gave the name of the Law to the firſt five 
books of the Old 'Feſtament. What poſiibt: doubt can 
there be that Mofes wrote the books in queſtion? TI 
could accumulate many other paſſages from the ſcrip- 
tures to this purpoſe; but if what 1 have advanced will 
not convince you that there is aſfirmative evidence, 
and of the ſtrongeſt kind, for Moſes's being the author 
of theſe books, nothing that I can advance will convince 
YOU. | 

What if I ſhould grant all you undertake to prove 
(the ſtupfdity and ignorance of the writer excepted)? — 
What if I ſhould admit, that Samuel, or Ezra, or ſome 
other learned Jew, compoſed theſe books, from public 
records, many years after the death of Moſes? Wall it 
follow that there was no truth in them? According to 
my logic, it will only follow, that they are not genuine 
books; every fact recorded in them may be true, when- 
ever, or by whomſoever they were written. It cannot 
be ſaid that the Jews had no public records; the Bible 
turnithes abundance of proof to the contrary. I by no 
means admit, that theſe books, as to the main part of 
them, were not written by Moſes; but J do contend, 
that a book may contain a true hiſtory, though we 
know not the author of it; or though we may be mit- 
taken in aſcribing it to a wrong, author. 


The ſirſt argument you produce againſt Moſes being 
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the author of theſe books is ſo old, that I do not know 
irs original author; and it is ſo miſerable an one, that 
f wonder you ſhould adopt it“ Theſe books cannot 
be written by Moſes, becauſe they are written in the 
third perſon—it is always, The Lord ſaid unto Moſes, 
or Moſes ſaid. unto the Lord. This,“ von ſay, « ic 
the ſtyle and manner that hiſtorians. uſe, in ſpeaking 
of the perſons whoſe lives and actions they are writ- 
ing.“ "This obſervation is true, but it does not extend 
ſar enough; for this is the ſtyle and manner not only 
of hxtorians writing of other perſons, but of eminent 
men, ſuch as Xenephon and Fofephus, writing of them- 
jelves. If General Maſbington ſhould write the hiſtory 
of the American war, and thould, from his great mo- 
deſty, ſpeak of him̃ſelf in the third perſon, would you 
think it reaſonable that, two er three thouſand years 
hence, any perion thould, on that account, contend, 
that the hiſtory was not true? Cæſar writes of himſelf 
in the Hurd perlou—:t is always, Cæſar made a ſpeech, 
or a {peech was made to Cæſar, Cæſar crofled the 
Rhine, Cæſur invaded Briton; but every ſchook-boy 
knows, that this circumſtance cannot be adduced as a 
ſerious argument againſt Cæſar's being the author of 
his own Commentaries. 


But Moſes, you urge, cannot be the anthor.of the 


book of Numbers, —becauſe he fays of himſelf—“ that 


Moſes was a very meek man, above all the men that 
were on the face of the earth.” If he ſaid this of himſelf, 
he was you ſay, “a vain and arrogant coxcomb, (ſuch 
s your phraſe!) and unworthy of credit—and if he did 
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not ſay it, the bo:ks are without authority.” This your 
dilemma is perfectly harmleſs; it has not an horn to 
hurt the weakeſt logician. If Moſes did not write this 
little verſe, if it was inſerted by Samuel, or any of his 
countrymen, who knew his character and revered his 
memory, will it follow that he did not write any other 
part of the book of Numbers? or if he did not write 
any part of the book of Numbers, will it follow that he 
did not write any of the other books of which he is 
uſually reputed the author ? And if he did write this of 
himſelf, he was juſtified by the occaſion which extort- 
ed from him this commendation. Had this expreſſi- 
on been written in a modern ſtyle and manner, it 
would probably have given you no oſſence. For who 
would be ſo faſtidious as to find fault with an illuſtri- 
ous man, who, being calumniated by his neareſt rela- 
tions, as guilty of pride and fond of -power, ſhould vin- 
dicate his character by ſaying, My temper was natu- 
rally as meek and unaſluming as that of any man upon 
carth? "There are occaſions, in which a modeſt man, 
who ſpeaks truly, may ſpeak proudly of himſelf, with- 
out forfeiting his general character; and there is no 
occaſion, which cither more requires, or more excuſes 
this conduct, than when he is repelling the. foul and 
envious aſperſions of thoſe who both knew his charac- 
ter and had experienced bis kindneſs: and in that pre- 
dicament ſtood Aaron and Miriam, the accuſers of Mc- 
ſes. You yourſelf have, probably, felt the ſting of ca- 
lumny, and have been anxious to remove the imprel- 
ſion. I do not call you a vain and arrogant coxcomb 
for vindicating your charagter, when in the latter part 


of this very work you boaſt, and I hope *raly, © that 
the man does not exiſt that can ſay I have perfecuted 
him, or any man, or any ſet of men, in the American 
evolution, or in the French revolution; or that I have 
in any caſe returned evil for evil.” I know not what 
kings and prieſts may ſay to this; you may not have 
returned to them evil for evil, becauſe they never, I 
believe, did you any harm; but vou have done them 
all the harm you could, and that wxhout provocation. 


I think it needleſs to notice your obſervation upon 
what you call the dramatic ſtyle of Deuteronoray; it 
is an ill-founded hypotheſis. You might as well aſx, 
where the author of Ccſar's Commentaries got the 
ſpecches of Cæxſar, as where the author of Deutero- 
nomy got the ſpeeches of Moſes. But your argument 
—that Moſes was not the author of Deuteronomy, be- 
cauſe the reaſon given in that hook for the obſervation. 
of the ſabbath is Cuicrent from that given in Exodus, 
merits a reply. 


You need not be told that the very name of this 
book imports, in Greek, a repetition of a law; and 
tat the Hebrew doctors have called it by a word of 
the ſame meaning. In the {fifth verſe of the firſt chap- 
ter it is ſaid in our Bibles, « Moſes began to declare 
this law; but the Hebrew words, more properly tranſ- 
lated, import that Moſes « began, or determined, to 
explain the law.” This is no fhift of mine to get over 
a difficulty; the words are ſo rendered in molt of the 
ancient verſions, and by Fagius, Vetablus, and Le Clerc, 
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men enunently ſkilled in the Hebrew language. This 
repetition and explanation of the law, was a wiſe and 
benevolent proceeding in Moſes; that thoſe who were 
either not born, or were mere inſants, when it was firſt 
(forty years beſore) dehvered in Horeb, might have an 
opportunity of krowing it; eipecially as Moſes their 
icader was ſoon to be taken from them, and they were 
about to be ſettled in the midſt of nations given to 
idolatry and ſunk in vice. Now where is the wonder, 
that ſome variations, and ſome additions, ſhould be 
made to a lww, then a legiſlator thinks fit to republiſh 
it many vears after its firſt promulgation? 


With xefpect to the ſabbath, the learned are divided 
n opinion concerning its origin; ſome contending, 
that it was ſanctiſied from the creation of the world ; 
that it was obſerved by the Patriarchs before the flood; 
that it was neglected by the Ifraelites during their 
Hondage in Egypt; revived on the falling of manna in 
the wilderneſs; and enjoined, as a poſitive law, at 
mount Sumi. Others efteera its inſtitution to have 
been no oider than the age of Moſes; and argue, that 
hat is ſaid of tlie ſanCtitication of the ſabbath in the 
200k f Geneite, is ſaid by way of anticipation. There 
may be truth inchoth theſe accounts. To me it is pro- 
bable, that the memory of the creation was handed 
down from Adam to all his poſterity; and that the 
ſeventh day was, ſor a long time, held ſacred by al! 
nations, in commemoration of that event; but that the 
peculiar rigidneſs of its obſervance was enjoined by 
NMoſes to the Iſraclites alone. As to there being tue 
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reaſons given for its being kept holy, —one, that on 
that day God reſted from the work of creation—the 
other, that on that day God had given them reſt from 
the ſervitude of Egvpt—T fee no contradiction in the 
accounts. If a man, in writing the hiſtory of England, 
ſhould inform his readers, that the parliament had 
ordered the ſiſth of November to be kept holy, becauſe 
on that day God had delivered the nation from a 
bloody-intended maſſacre by gumpowder; and if, in 
another part of his hiſtory, he ſhould aſſign the deli- 
verance of our church and nation from Popery and 
arbitrary power, by the arrival of King William, as a 
reaſon for its being kept holy; would any one contend, 
that he was not juſtihed m both theſe ways of ex- 
preſſton, or that we ought from thence to conclude, 
that he was not the author of them both ? 


You think —“ that law in Deuteronomy inhuman 
and brutal, which authorizes parents, the father and the 
mother, to bring their own children to have them ſtoned 
to death for what it is pleaſed to call ſtubbornnefs.”— 
You are aware, I ſuppoſe, that paternal power, amongſt 
the Romans, the Cards, the Perfrans, and other nations, 
was of the moſt arbitrary kind; that it extended to the 
taking away tlie life of the child. I do not. knov- 
whether the Iſraelites in the time of Moſes exerciſed 
this paternal power; it was not 2 ecuſton: adopted by 
all nations, but it was by many; and in the. infancy of 
ſociety, before individual families had coaleſced into 
communities, it was probably very gencral. Now 
Moſes, by this law, which vou efteem brutal. and in 
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human, hindered ſuch an extravagant power from be- 
ing cither introduced or exerciſed amongſt the Iſraelites. 
This law is fo far from countenancing the arbitrary 
power of a father over the life of his child, that it takes 
trom him the power oi accuſing the child before a 
magiitrate—the father and the mother of the child 
mult agree in bringing the child to judgment-—and it 
is not by the united will that the child was to be 
condemned to death; the elders of the city were to 
judge whether the accuſation was true; and the accu- 
lation was to be not merely, as you inſinuate, that the 
child was ſtubborn, but that he was « ſtubborn and 
rebellious, a glutton and a drunkard.” Conſidered in 
this light, you muſt allow the law to have been an 
humane reſtriction of a power improper-to be lodged 
with any parent. 


That you may abufe the prieſts, you abandon your 
ſubject—“ Prieſts,“ you fay, « preach up Deuteronomy, 
tor Deuteronomy preaches up tythes.”—1I do not know 
that prieſts preach up Deuteronomy, more than they 
preach up other books of ſcripture; but I do know 
that tythes are not preached up in Deutexonomy, more 
than in Leviticus, in Numbers, in Chronicles, in Ma- 
lachi, in the law, the hiftory, and the prophets of the 
Jewiſh nation.—You go on—« It is from this book, 
chap. xxv. ver. 4. they have taken. the phraſe, and ap- 
plied it to tything, « 'Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn;“ and that this might 
not eſcape obſervation, they have noted it in the table 
07 contents at the head of the chapter, though it is only 
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2 ſingle verſe of leſs than two lines. O prieſts! priefts? 
ye are willing to be compared to an ox for the fake 
of the tythes!”—I cannot call this—reafoning—and 1 
will not pollute my page by giving it a proper appel- 
lation- Had the table of contents, inſtead of fimply 
ſaying—the ox is not to be muzzled—faid—tythes 
enjoined, 'or prieſts to be maintained—there would 
have been a little ground for your cenſure. Whoever ' 
noted this phraſe at the head of the chapter, had 
better reaſon for doing it than you have attributed to 
them. —They die it, becauſe St. Paul had quoted it, 
when he was proving to the Corinthians, that they 
who preached the goſpel had a right to live by the 
goſpel; it was Paul, and not the prieſts, who firſt ap- 
plied this phraſe to tything, St. Paul, indeed, did not 
avail himſelf of the right he contended for; he was 
not, therefore, intereſted in what he ſaid. The reafon, 
on which: he grounds the right, is not merely this 
quotation, which you ridicule; nor the appointment of 
the law of Moſes, which you think fabulous; nor the 
injunction of Jesus, which you deſpiſe; no, it is 2 
reaſon founded in the nature of things, and which no 
philoſopher, no unbeliever,, no man of common ſenſe 
can deny to be a ſolid reaſon; it amounts to this—that 
« the labourer is worthy of his hire.” Nothing is fo 
much a man's own, as his labour and ingenuity z an 
it 18 intirely confonant to the law of nature, that by the 
innocent uſe of theſe he ſhould provide for his ſub- 
ſiſtence. Huſbandmen, artiſts, ſoldiers, phyſicians, 
ta ers, all let out their labour and talents for a ſti- 
Pu.ated reward: why may not a prieſt do the ſame ? 
C 3 
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Some accounts of you have been publiſhed in England, 
but, conceiving them to have proceeded from a delign 
to injure your character, I never read them. I know 
nothing of your parentage, your education, or condition 
in life. You may have been elevated, by your birth, 
above the neceſſity of acquiring the means of ſuſtaining 
life by the labour either of hand or head: if this be 
the caſe, you ought not to defpiſe thoſe who have come 
into the world in lefs farourable circumſtances. If your 
origin has been leſs fortunate, you muſt have ſupported 
yourſelf, cither by manual labour, or the exerciſe of 
your genius. Why ſhould you think that conduct dii- 
reputable in prieſts, which you probably conſider as 
' Jaudable in yourſelf? I know not whether you have not 
as great a diſlike of kings as of prieſts: but that you 
may be induced to think more favourably of men of 
my profeſhon, I will juſt mention to you that the 
payment of tythes is no new inſtitution, but that they 
were paid in the moſt ancient times, not to prieſts 
only, but to kings. 1 could give you an hundred in- 
itances of this: two may be ſufficient. Abraham paid 
tythes to the king of Salem, four hundred years before 
the law of Moſes was given. 'The king of Salem was 
prieſt alſo of the moſt high God. Prieſts, you ſee, 
exiſted in the world, and were held in high eftimation, 
for kings were prieſts, long before the impoſtures, as 
you eſteem them, of the Fewifh and Chriſtian diſpen- 
tations were heard of. But as this inſtance is taken 
from a book which you call “ a book of contradictions 
and lies“ —the Bible—I will give you another, from a 
book, to the authority of which, as it is written by a 
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profane author, you probably will not object. Diogenes 
Laertius, in his life of Sclau, cites a letter of Pyſſtratus 
to that lawgiver, in which he ſays—“ I Pifiſtratus, the 
tyrant, am contented with the ſtipends which were 
paid to thoſe who reigned before me; the people of 
Athens ſet apart a tenth of the fruits of their land, not 
tor my private uſe, but to be expended in the public. oy 
criſices, and for the general good. | 


LETTER III. 


Having done with what you call the grammaticat 
evidence that Moſes was not the author of the books 
attributed to him, you come to your hiſtorical and chro- 
nologicat evidence; and you begin with Geneſis. Your 
firſt argument is taken from the ſingle word—Dan— 
being found in Geneſis, when it appears from the book 
of Judges, that the town of Laiſh was not called Dan, 
till above three hundred and thirty years after the death 
of Moſes; therefore the writer of Geneſis, you con- 
clude, muſt have lived after the town of Laiſh had the 
name of Dan given to it. Leſt this objection ſhould not 
be obvious enough to a common capacity, you illuſtrate 
it in the following manner; «© Havre-de-Grace was 
called Havre-Marat in 1793; ſhould then any dateleſs 
writing be found, in after times, with the name of 
Havre-Marat, it would be certain evidence that ſuch a 
writing could not have been written till after the year 
1793.” This is a wrong concluſion. Suppoſe ſome 
hot republican ſhould at this day publiſh a new edition 
of an old hiſtory of France, and inſtead of Havre-de- 
Grace ſhould write Havre-Marat; and that, two or 
three thouſand years hence, a man, like yourſelf, thould 
on that account, reject the whole hiſtory as ſpurious, 
would he be juſtified in ſo domg? Would it not be 
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reaſonable to tell him—that the name Havre-Marat 
had been inſerted, not by the original author of the 
hittory, but by a ſubſequent editor of it; and to refer 
lim, for a proof of the genuineneſs of the book, to the 
teſtimony of the whole French nation? This ſuppoſition 
ſo obviouſly applies to your difficulty, that I cannot but 
recommend it to your impartial attention. But if this 
ſolution docs not pleaſe you, 1 deſire it may be proved, 
that the Dan, mentioned in Geneſis, was the ſame 
town as the Dan, mentioned in Judges. I deſire, 
further, to have it proved, that the Dan, mentioned 
in Geneſis, was the name of a town, and not of a 
river, It is merely faid—Abram purſued them, the 
enemies of Lot, to Dan. Now a river was full as likely 
as a town to ſtop a purſuit. Lot, we know, was ſettled 
in the plain of Jordan, and Jordan, we know, was 
compoſed of the united ſtreams of two rivers, called 


Jer and Dan. 


Your next diſhculty reſpects its being ſaid in Gene- 
fiz— Theſe are the kings that reigned in Edom before 
there reigned any king over the children of Ifrael:;— 
this paſlage could only have been written, you ſay (and 
I think, you ſay rightly), after the firſt king began to 
reign over Ifracl; ſo far from being written by Moſes, 
it could not have been written till the time of Saul at 
the leaſt,” J admit this inference, but I deny its ap- 
plication. A ſmall addition to a book does not deſtroy 
either the genuineneſs or the authenticity of the whole 
book.” I am not ignorant of the manner in which com- 
mentators have avtwered this objection of Spinoza, with- 
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out making the conceſſion which J have made; but I 
have no ſcruple in admitting, that the paſſage in queſ- 
tion, conſiſting of nine verſes containing the genealogy 
of ſome kings of Edom, might have been inſerted in 
the book of Geneſis, after the book of Chronicles 
(which was called in Greek by a name importing 
that it contained things left ont in other books) was 
written. The learned have ſhewu, that interpolations 
have happened to other books; but theſe inſertions by 
other hands have never been conſidered as invalidating 
the authority of thoſe books. 


« Take away from Geneſis,” you fay, “ the belief 
that Moſes was the author, on which only the ſtrange 
belief that it is the word of God has ſtood, and there 
remains nothing of Geneſis but an anonymous book of 
ſtories, fables, traditionary or invented abſurdities, ct 
of downright lies.” — What! is it a ſtory then, that 
the world had a beginning, and that the author of it 
was God? If you deem this a ſtory, I am not diſputing 
with a deiſtical philoſopher, but with an atheiſtic mad- 
man. Is it a ſtory, that our firſt patents felt from a 
paradiſiacal ftate—that this earth was deſtroyed by a 
decluge—that Noah and his family were preſerved in 
the ark, and that the world has been repeopled by his de- 
ſcendants? Look into a book fo common that almoſt 
every body has it, and ſo excellent that no perfon ought 
to be without it—Grotius on the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion—and you will there meet with abundant teſti- 
mony to the truth of all the principal facts recorded in 
Geneſis, The teſtimony is not that of Jews, Chriſl:- 
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zus, and pneſts;, it is the teſtimony of the philoſo- 
phers, hiſtorians, and poets of antiquity. The oldeſt 
book in the world is Geneſisz and it is remarkable that 
thoſe books which come neareſt to it in age, are thoſe 
which make, either the moſt diſtinct mention, or the 
moſt evident alluſion to the facts related in Geneſis 
concerning the formation of the world from a chao- 
tic maſs, the primeval innocence and ſubſequent fall of 
man, the longevity of mankind in the firſt ages of the 
world, the depravity of the antediluvians, and the de- 
Fruction of the world. —Read the tenth chapter of 
Geneſis —It may appear to you to contain nothing 
but an unintereſting narration of the deſcendants of 
Shem, Ham, and Fapheth; a mere fable, an invented 
abſurdity, a downright lie. No, fir, it is one of the 
moſt valuable, and the moſt venerable records of an- 
tiquity. It explains what all profane hiſtorians were 
ignorant of—the origin of nations. Had it told us, as 
other books do, that one nation had ſprung out of the 
varth they wnhabated;z another from a cricket or a graſs- 
hopper; another from an oak; another from a muſh- 
oom; another from a dragon's tooth; then indeed it 
would have merited the appellation you, with ſo much 
temerity, beſtow upon it. Inſtead of theſe abſurdities, 
it gives ſuch an account of the peopling the earth af- 
ter the deluge, as no other book in the world ever did 
give; and the truth of which all other books in the 
world, which contain any thing on the ſubject, con- 
firm. The laſt verſe of the chapter ſays-—* Theſe are 
the families of the ſons of Noah, after their geucra- 
ions, iu their nations: and by theſe were the nations 
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divided in the earth, after the flood.” It would re- 
quire great learning to trace out, preciſely, either the 
actual ſituation of all the countries in which theſe 
founders of empires ſettled, or to aſcertain the extent 
of their dominions. This, however, has been done by 
various authors, to the ſatisfaction of all competent 
judges; ſo much at leaſt to my ſatisfaction, that had I 
no other proof of the authenticity of Geneſis, I ſhould 
conſider this as ſufhcient. But, without the aid of 
tearning, any man who can barely read his Bible, and 
has but heard of ſuch people as the Afjrians, the 
Hlumiter, the Lydians, the Medes, the Ionians, the Thra— 
cians, will readily acknowledge that they had Aſur, and 
Elam, and Lud, and Madai, and Favan, and Tiras, 
grandſons of Nh, for their reſpective founders; and 
knowing this, he will not, I hope, part with his Bible, 
as a ſyſtem of fables. I am no enemy to philoſophy; 
but when philoſophy would rob me of my Bible, I 
mult ſay of it, as Cicero ſaid of the twelve tables, — 
This little book alone exceeds the libraries of all the 
nhiloſophers in the weight of its authority, and in the 
extent of its utility. 


From the abuſe of the Bible, you proceed to that 
of Moſes, and again bring forward the ſubject of his 
wars in the land of Canaan. There are many men 
who look upon all war (would to God that all men 
ſaw it in the ſame light!) with extreme abhorrence, as 
afflicting mankind with calamities not neceſſary, ſhock- 
ing to humanity, and repugnant to reaſon. But 1s 1t 
repugnant to reaſon that God ſhould, by an expreſ: 


Midian. 
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act of his providence, deſtroy a wicked nation? an 


fond of conſidering the goodneſs of God as the leading 


principle of his conduct towards mankind, of contk- 
dering his juſtice as ſubſervient to his mercy. He 
puniſhes +adividuals and nations * ith the rod of lus 
wrath; but I am perſuaded that all his puniſhments 
originate in his abhorrence of fin; are calculated to 
leſſen its influence; and are proofs of his goodneſs; in- 
2ſmuch as it may not be poſſible for Omnipotence itſelf 
to communicate ſupreme happineſs to the human race, 
whilſt they continue ſervants of fn. The deitruction 
of the Canaanites exhibits to all nations, in all ages, 
# fignal proof of God's diſpleafure againſt finz it Jias 
been to others, and it is to oyrſelves, a benevolent 
warning. Moſcs would have been the wretch you rc- 
preſent him, had he acted by his own authority alone: 
but you may as reaſonably attribute cruelty and mur- 
der to the judge of the land in condemning crimin's 
to death, as butchery and maſſacre to Moſes iu exec ut12:s 
the command of God. | 


The Midianites, through the counſel of Balaam, and 
by the vicious inſtrumentality of their women, had 
Kduced a part of the Ifraclites to idolatry z to the im- 
pure worſhip of their infamous god Baalpeor:—-fer this 
oflence, twenty-four thouſand Iſraclites had periſhed. in 
a plague from heaven, and Moſes received a command 
trom God “ to {mite the Midjianites who had beguiled 
the people. An army was equipped, and ſent againſt 
When the army returned victorious, Moſes 
aid the princes of the congregation went to meet it4 
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und Mofes was wroth with the officers.“ He ob- 
terved the women captives, and he aſked with aſtoniſh- 
ment, « Have ye ſaved all the women alive? Behold, 
theſe cauſed the children of Iſrael, through the counſel 
of Balaam, to commit treſpaſs againſt the Lord in the 
matter -of Peor, ang there was a plague among the 
congregation.” He then gave an order that the boys 
and the women ſhould be put to death, but that the 
voung -maidens mould be kept ahve for themſelves. I 
{ve nothing in this proceeding, but good policy, com- 
bined with mercy. The young men might have be- 
come dangerous avengers of, what they would eſteem, 
their country's wrongs; the mathers might have again 
allured the itracbres to the Jove of hcentious pleafures 
and the practice of idolatry, and brought another plague 
upon the congregation; but the young maxdens, not be- 
ing polluted by the flagitious habits of their mothers, nor 
likely to create diſturbance by rebellion, were kept alive. 
You give a different turn to the matter; you ſay-— 
« that thirty-two thouſand women-clildren were con- 
ligned to debauchery by the order of Motes.” —Prore 
this, and 1 will allow that Moſes was the horrid mon- 
ſer you make him prove this, and 1 will allow that 
the Bible is what you call it—a book of lies, wicked- 
neſs, and blaſphemy prove this, or excuſe my warmth: 
if I ſay to you, as Paul faid to Elyroas the ſorcerer, 
«who ſought to turn away Sergius Paulus from the 
taith, „ full of all ſubtilty, and all miſchief, thou 
child of the devil, thou enemy of all righteouſneſs, wilr 
mou not ceaſe to pervert the right ways of the Lord?“ 
—I did not, when J began theſe letters, think that 1 
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ſhould have been moved to this ſeverity of rebuke, by 
any thing you could have written ; but when ſo groſs a 
miſrepreſentation-1s made of God's proceedin;zs, cool- 
neſs would be a crime. The women-ctuldren were not 
reſerved for the purpoſes of debauchery, but of ſlavery; 
—a cuſtony abhorrent from our manners, but every 
where practiſed in former times, and ſtill practiſed in 
countries * the benignity of the Chriſtian religion 
has not ſoftened. the ferocity of human nature. You 
here admit a part of the account given in the Bible 
reſpecting the expeditiorr againſt Midian to be a true 
account: it is not unreaſonable to deſire that you will 
adunit the whole, or ſhew ſufficient reaſon why you 
admit one part, and reject the other. I will mention 
the part to which you have paid no attention. The 
Iſraelitiſn army conſiſted but of twelve thouſand men, 
a mere handful when oppoſed te the people of Midian; 
yet, when the officers made a muſter of their troops 
after their return from the war, they found that they 
had not loſt a fingle man! This circumſtance ſtruck 
them as ſo deciſive an evidence of God's interpoſition, 
that out of the ſpoils they had taken they offered “ an 
oblation to the Lord, an atonement for their fouls.” 
Do but believe what the captains of thouſands, and 
the captains of hundreds, believed at the time when 
thefe things happened, and we ſhall never more hear 
of your objections to the Bible, from its account of the 
wars of Moſes. 


You produce two or three other objections reſpect- 
ing the genuineneſs of the brit five hooks of the Bible. 
l 
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I cannot ſtop to notice them: every commentator 
anſwers them in a manner fuited to the apprehenſion 
of even a mere Englith reader. You calculate, to the 
thouſandth part of an inch, the length of the iron bed 
of Og the king of Bathanz but you do not prove that 
the bed was too big for the body, or that a Patagonia 
would have been loſt in it. You make no allowance 
for the ſize of a royal bed; nor ever ſuſpect that king 
Og mighi have been pofeſſed with the ſame kind of 
yanity, which oecupicd the mind of king Alexander, 
when he ordered his ſoldiers to enlarge the ſize of their 
beds, that they might give to the Indians, in ſucceeding 
ages, a great idea of the prodigious ſtature of a Mace- 
donian. In many parts of your work you ſpeak much 
in commendation of ſcience. I join with you in every 
commendation you can give it: but you ſpeak of it in 
ſuch a manner as gives room to believe, that you are a 
great proficient in it; if this be the caſe, I would re- 
comment a problem to your attention, the ſolution of 
which you will readily allow to be far above the powers 
of a man converſant only, as you repreſent prieſts and 
biſhops to be, in Hie, hac, hee. The problem is this— 
To determine the height to which a human body, pre- 
ſerving its ſimilarity of figure, may be augmented, 
before it will periſh by its own weight.—When you 
have ſolved this problem, we ſhall know whether the 
bed of the king of Baſhan was too big for ahy giant; 
whether the exiſtence of a man twelve or fifteen fect 
Iigh is in the nature of things impoſſible. My philo- 
ſophy tcaches me to doubt of many things; but it does 
not teach me to reject every teſtimony which is oppo- 
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- lite to my experience: had I been born in Shetland, I 


could, on proper teſtimony, have believed in the ex- 
iſtence of the Lincolnſhire ox, or of the largeſt dray- 
horſe in London; though the oxen and horſes in Shet- 
land had not been bigger than maſtifſs, 


LERTER IV. 


Having fiſhed your objections to tlie genuine · 
neſs of the hooks of Moſes, you proceed to your remarks 
on the bock of Joſhua; and from its internal evidence 
you endeavour to prove, that this book was not written 
by Jothua.—What then? what is your conelufion ?— 
that it is anonymous and without authority.“ Stop a 
little; your concluſion is not connected with your pre- 
miſes; your friend Euclid would have been aſhamed of 
it. 4 Anonymous, and therefore without authority!“ 
[ have noticed this ſoleciſm before 5 but as you fre- 
quently bring it forward, and, indeed, your book Rands 
much in need of it, I will ſubmit to your conſideration 
another obſervation on: the ſubje&t—The book called 
Fleta is anonymous; but it is not on that account with- 
out authority. Doomſday book is anonymous, and was 
written above ſeven hundred years ago; yet our courts 
of law do not hold it to be without authority, as to 
the matters of fact related in it. Yes, you will ſay, 
but this book has been preſerved with ſingular care 
amongſt the records of the nation. And who told you 
that the Jews had no records, or that they did not 
preſerve them with ſingular care? Joſephus ſays the 
contrary : and, in the Bible itſelf, an appeal is made to 
many books, which have periſhed; ſuch as the book ct 
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Jaſher, the book of Nathan, of Abijah, of Iddo, of 
Jchu, of natural hiſtory by Solomon, of the acts of 
Manaſſch, and others which might be mentioned. If 
any one, having acceſs to the journals of the lords and 
commons, to the books of the treaſury, war-oſſice, 
privy council, and other public documents, thould at 
this day write an hiſtory of the reigns of George the 
firſt and ſecond, and ſhould publiſh it without his 
name, would any man, three or four hundreds or 
thouſands of years hence, queſtion the authority of that 
book, when he knew that the whole Britiſh natian had 
received it as an authentic book, from the time of its 
firſt publication to the age in which he lived? This 
ſuppoſition is in point. The books of the Old Teſta» 
ment were compofed from the records of the Jewiſh 
nation, and they have been received as true by that 
nation, from the time in which they were written to 
the preſent day. Dodſley's Annual Regiſter is an ano- 
nymous book, we only know the name of its editor; 
the New Annual Regiſter is an anonymous book; 
the Reviews are anonymous books; but do we, or will 
our polterity, eſteem theſe books as of no authority ? 
On the contrary, they are admitted at preſent, and will 
be received in after ages, as authoritative records of the 
civil, military, and literary hiſtory of England and of 
Europe. 80 little foundation is there for our being 
ſtartled by your aſſertion, „It is anonymous and with- 
out authority.” 


If Jam right in this reaſoning, (and I proteſt to you 
that I do not ſee any error in it,) all the arguments 
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you adduce in proof that the book of Joſhua was not 
written by Joſhua, nor that of Samuel by Samuel, are 
nothing to the purpoſe for which you have brought 
them forward: theſe books may be books of authority, 
though all you advance againſt the genuineneſs of them 

fhould be granted. No article of faith is injured by 
allowing that there 1s no ſuch poſitive proof, when or 
by whom thefe, and ſome other books of holy ſcripture, 
were written, as to exclude all poſſibility of doubt and 
cavil. There is no neceſſity, indeed, to allow this. 
The chronological and hiſtoricat difficulties, which 
others before you have produced, have been anſwered, 
and as to the greateſt part of them, ſo well anſwered, 
that I will not waſte the readers time by entering into a 
particular examination of them. 


You make yourſelf merry with what you call the 
tale of the ſun ſtanding ſtill upon mount Gibeon, and 
the moon in the valley of Ajalon; and you fay that 
« the ſtory detects itfelf, becauſe there is not a nation 
in the world that knows any thing about it.” How 
can you expect that there ſhould, when there is not a 
nation in the world whoſe annals reach this zra by 
many hundred years? It happens, however, that you 
are probably miſtaken as to the fact: a confuſed tradi- 
tion concerning this miracle, and a fimilar one in the 
time of Ahaz, when the ſun went back ten degrees, 
has been preſerved amongſt one of the moſt ancient 
nations, as we are informed by one of the moſt ancient 
hiſtorians. Herodotus, in his Euterpe, fpeaking of the 
Egyptian prieſts, ſays —« They told me that the ſun 
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had four times deviarved from his courſe, haviig twice 
riſen where he uniformly goes down, and twice gone 
down*where he unitormly ries. This however had 
produced no alteration in the climate of Egypt; the 
fruits of the earth and the phenomena of the Nile had 
always been the ſame.” (Beloe's Tranſla.) The laſt 
part of this obſervation confirms the conjecture, that 
this account of the Egyptian prieſts had a reference to 
the two miracles reſpecting the ſun mentioned in ſerip- 
ture; for they were not of that kind, which could in- 
troduce any change in climates or feaſons. You would 
have been contented to admit the account of this mi- 
racle as a fine picce of poetical imagery ; you may 
have ſcen ſore Jewiſh: doctors, and ſome Chriſtian 
commentators, who conſider it as ſuch; but improperly, 
in my opinion. I think it idle, at leaſt, if not impious,. 
to undertake to explain how the miracle was per- 
formed; but one who is not able to explain the mode 
of doing a thing, argues ill if he thence infers that the 
thing was not done. We are perfectly ignorant how 
the ſun was formed, how the plancts were projected 
at the creation, how they are {till retained m their or- 
bits by the power of gravity; but we admit, notwith- 
ſtanding, that the ſun was formed, that the planets 
were then projected, and that they are ſtill retained in 
their orbits. The machine of the univerſe is in the 
hand of God; he can ſtop the motion of any part, or 
of the whole of it, with leſs trouble and leſs danger 
of injuring it, than you can ſtop your watch. In teſti- 
mony of the reality of the miracle, the author of the 
book ſays—“ Is not this written in the book of Jaſher ?* 
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No author in his ſenſes would have appcaled, in 
proof of his veracity, to a book which did not exiſt, or 
in atteſtation of a fact which, though it d:d exiſt, was 
not recorded in it; we may ſafely therefore conclude, 
that, at the time the book of Joſhua was written, there 
was ſuch a book as the book of Jaſher, and that the 
miracle of the ſun's ſtanding ſtill was recorded in that 
book. But this obſervation, you will ſay, does not 
prove the fact of the ſun's having ſtood ſtill; I have 
not produced it as a proof of that fact; but it proves 
that the author of the book of Joſhua believed the fact, 
and that the people of Iſrael admitted the authority of 
the book of Jaſher. An appeal to a fabulous book 
would have been as ſenſeleſs an inſult upon their un- 
derſtanding, as it would have been upon our's, had 
Rapin appcaled to the Arabian Night's Entertainment, 
as a proof of the battle of Haſtings. 


cannot attribute much weight to your argument 
againſt the genuineneſs of the book of Joſhua, from its 
being faid that Joſhua burned Ai, and made it an 
heap for ever, even a deſolation unto this day,” Jo- 
ſnua lived twenty-four years after the burning of Ai: 


and if he wrote his hiſtory in the latter part of his life, 


what abſurdity is there in ſaying, Ai is ſtill in ruins, 
or Ai is in ruins to this very day? A young man, Who 
had ſeen the heads of the rebels, in forty-five, when 
they were firſt ſtuck upon poles at 'Femple-Bar, might, 
twenty years afterwards, in atteſtation of his veracity 
in ſpeaking of the fact, have juſtly ſaid And they are 
there to this very day. Whoever wrote the goſpel of 
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St. Matthew, it was written not many centuries, pro- 


bably (J had almoſt ſaid certainly) not a quarter of one 
century after the death of Jeſus; yet the author, ſpeak- 


ing of the Potter's field which had been purchaſed by 


the chief prieſts with the money they had given Judas 
to betray his Maſter, ſays, that it was therefore called 
the field of blood unte this day; and in another place he 
favs, that the ſtory of the body of Jeſus being ſtolen 
out of the ſepulchre vas commonly reported among 
the Jews until this day. Moſes, in his old age, had 
made ufe of a fimilar expreſſion, when he put the 
Iſraelites in mind of what the Lord had done to the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea, «„ The Lord hath deſtroyed 
tem unto this day.” (Deut. xi. 4.) 


In the ſaſt chapter of the book of Joſhua it is related, 
that Joſhua aſſembled all the tribes of Iſrael to Shechem 
and there, in the preſence of the elders and principal 
men of Ifrael, he recapitulated, in a fhort ſpeech, all 
that God had done for their nation, from the calling ot 
Abraham to that time, when they were ſettled in the 
land which God had promiſed to their foretathers. In 
nniſhing his ſpeech, lie {aid to them“ Choote you this 
day whom you will ſerve, whether the gods which your 
fathers ſerved, that were on the other ſide of the flood, 
or the gods of the Amorites, in whoſe land ye dwell: 
but as for me and my houſe, we will ſerve the Lord. 
And the people anſwered and ſaid, God forbid that we 
!hould forſake the Lord, to ſerve other gods.” Joſhua 
urged farther, that God would not ſuffer them to wor- 
hip other gods in fellowſhip with him; they anſwered, 
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that cc they would ſerve the Lord.” Joſhua then ſaid to 
them, “ Ye are witneſſes againſt yourſelves that ye have 
choſen you the. Lord to ſerve him. And they ſaid, 
We are witneſſes.” Here was a ſolemn covenant be- 
tween Joſhua, on the part of the Lord, and all the men 
of Iſrael, on their own part.-—The text then ſays— 
«© So Joſhua made a covenant with the people that day, 
and ſet them a ſtatute and an ordinance in Shechem, 
and Faſbua wrote theſe words in the boak of the Law ꝙ 
God.“ Here is a proof of two tlrings—firſt, that there 
was then, a few years after the death of Moſes, exiſting 
2 book called, The Book of the Law of God; the ſame, 
without doubt, which Moſes had written, and com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the Levites, that it might be 
kept in the ark of the covenant of. the Lord, that it 
might be a witneſs againſt them—ſecondly, that Joſhua 
wrote a part at leaſt of his own tranſactions in that very 
book, as an addition to it. It is not a proof that he 
wrote all his own tranſactions in any book; but I ſub- 
mit entirely to the judgment of every candid man, 
whether this proof of his having recorded a very ma- 
terial tranſaction, does not make it prebable that he 
recorded other material tranſactions; that he wrote the 
chief part of the book of Joſhua; and that ſuch things 
as happened after his death, have been mſerted in it 
by others, in order to render the hiſtory more com- 
plete. 


The book of Joſhua, chap. vi. ver. 26. is quoted in 
the firſt book of Kings, chap. xvi. ver. 34. „In his 
{Ahab's) days did Hiel the Bethelite build Jericho: lie 
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uiid the foundation thercof in Abiram his firſt-born, 
and ſet up the gates thereet in his youngelt ſon Sggub, 
according to the word of the Lord, which he ſpake bv 
Joſhua the ſon of Nun.” Here is a proof that the 
book of Joſhua is older than the ſirſt book of Kings: 
but that is not all which may reatonably be inferred, ! 
do not ſay proved, from this quotation, —lt may be 
inferred from the phrate—according to the word of the 
Lord which he {pake by Joſhua the {on of Nun—that 
Joſhua «vrete down the word which the Lord had ſpoken. 
In Baruch (which, though an apocryphal book, is au- 
thority for this purpole) there is à flanylar paratc-—a 5 
thou ſpakeſt by thy ſervant Moſes in the day when es 
didſt command Lim 79 2vrite th; lax, 


I think it unneceſſary to make any obſervation on 
what you ſay relative to the book of Judges; but J can- 
not paſs unnoticed your ceniure of the book of Ruth, 
which you call “ an idle bungling ſtory, ſoclifhly told, 
no body knows by whom, about a ſtrolling country pit 


ri, 
creeping ſlily to bed to her couſin Boaz z pretty ſtuil, 
indeed,“ you exclaim, „to be called the Word or 
God!“ At ſeems to me that you do not perfectly com- 
prehend what is meant by the expreiſtion--the Word of 
God—or the divine authority of the ſcriptures; -I wilt 
explain it to you in the words of Dr. Law, late biihor 
of Carliſle, and in thoie of St. Auſtin, My firſt quc- 
ation is from biſhop Law's "Theory of Religion, a buy. 
dot undeſerving your notice.—« The true fenſe then cr 
mne divine authority of the books of the Old 'Feſtament, 
«ad which perhaps is enough to denominate them. in 
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general driinely 1fpired, ſeems to be this; that as in 
thoſe times God has all along, hefide the inſpection, or 
iupcrintendency of luis general providence, interfered 
upon particular occaſions, by giving expreſs commiſſions 
to ſome perſons (thence called prophets to declare his 
will in various manners, and degrees of evidence, as 
beſt ſuited the occaſion, tine, and nature of the ſub. 
ject; and in all other caſes, left them wholly to them- 
ſelves: in like manner, he has interpoſed his more 
immediate aſſiſtance, (and notified it to them, as they 
did to the world,) in the recording of theſe revelations; 
ſo far as that was negeflary, amidſt the common (but 
from hence termed facred ) hiſtory of thoſe times; and 
mixed zith various other occurrences; in which the 
Juſtocian's own natural qualifications were fuſhcient to 
enable him to relate things, with all the accuracy they 
required.“ — The paſſage from St. Auſtin is this—« I 
am of opinion, that thoſe men to whom the Holy Ghoſt 
revcalcd what ought to be received as authoritative in 
religion, might write fyme things as men with Hiſtort- 
cal diligence, and other things as prophets by divine 
inipiration; and that theſe things are ſo diſtin, that 
the former may he attributed to themſelyes as contri- 
buting to tae increaſe of knowledge, and the Jatter to 
Crogd fpcaking by them things appertaining to the autho- 
rity of religion.“ —Whether this opinion be right or 
wrong, i do not here inquire; it 1s the opinion of many 
icarned men and good Chriſtians: and, if you v will adopt 
it as your ↄpinion, you will we cauſe, perhaps, to be- 
come a Chriſtian yourſelf: you will ſee cauſe to conſidet 
chronological, geographical, or gencalogical errors—aſ- 
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parent miſtakes or rea! contradictions as to hiſtorical 
facts—needleſs repetitions aud trifling intet̃polations 
indeed you will ſee cauſe to conſider all the principal 
objections of your book to be abſolutely without foun- 
dation. Receive but the Bible as compoſed by upright 
and well informed, though in ſome points, fallible men, 
(for I exclude all fallibility when they profcls to deliver 
the Word of God,) and you mult receive it as a book 
revealing to you, in many parts, the expreſs will of 
God; and in other parts, relating to you the ordinary 
hiſtory of the times. Give but the authors of the 
Bible that credit which you give to other hiſtorians; 
believe them to deliver the Word of God, when they 
tell you that they do ſo; believe, when they relate other 
things as of themſelves and not of the Lord, that they 
wrote to the beſt of their knowledge and Capacity, and 
you will be in your belief ſomething very diilerent from 
a deiſt; you may not be allowed to aſpire to the cha- 
rafter of an orthodox believer, but you will not be an 
unbeliever in the divine authority of the Bible; though 
you ſhould admit human miſtakes and human opinions 
to exiſt in ſome parts of it. This I take to be the ſirſt 
ſtep towards the removal of the doubts of many ſcepti- 
cal men; and when they are advanced thus far, the 
grace of God, aſſiſting a teachable diſpoſition, and a 
pious intention, may carry them on to perfection. 


As to Ruth, you do an injury to her character. She 
was not a ſtrolling country girl. She had been married 
ten years; and being left a widow without children, 
the accompanied her mother-in-law, returning into her 
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native country, cut of which with her huſband and 
ber two fors ſhe had been driven by a famine. The 
difturbunces in France have driven many men with 
their families to America: if, ten years hence, a wo- 
man, having loſt her hutband and her children, thould 
return to France with a daughter-in-law, would you be 
*aftified in calling the daughter-in-law a trolling coun— 
try wirl'?--But the “ crept fhly to bed to her coutin 
Boaz? do not find it fo in the hiftory-—as a perſon 
imploring protection, ſhe laid herſelf down at the foot 
of an aged kinfman's bed, and the roſe up with as 
uuch innocence as ſhe had laid herſelf down. She 
was afterwards married to Boaz, and reputed by all 
her neighbours a virtuous woman; and they were more 
likely to know her character than you are. Whoever 
reads the book of Ruth, bearing in mind the ſimplicity 
of ancient manners, will find it an intereſting ſtory of 
a poor young woman, following in a ſtrange land the 
advice, and affectionately attaching herſelf to the for- 
tunes of che mother of her deceaſed huſband. 


The two books of Samuel come next under your 
review. Lou proceed to fhew that theſe books were 
not written by Samuel, that they are anonymous, and 
thence you conclude without authority. I need not 
here repeat what I have ſaid upon the fallacy of your 
concluſion; and as to your proving that the books were 
not written by. Samuel, you might have ſpared yourſelt 
ſome trouble if you had recollected, that it is generally 
admitted, that Samuel did not write any part of the 
i:cond book which bears his name, and only a part of 
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the firt. It would, indeed, have been an inquiry not 
undeſcrving your notice, in many parts of your work,; 
to have examined what was the opinion of learned men 
reſpecting the authors of the ſeveral books of the Bi- 
ble; you would have found, that you were in many 
places fighting a phantom of your. own raising, and 


proving what was generally admitted, Very k little cer- 
tainty, I think, can at this time be obtained on this 
ſubject: but that you may have ſome knowledge ot 
what has been conjectured by men of judgment, I will 
quote to you a patlage from Dr. Hartley's obſervations 
on man. The author himſelf does not vouch for the 
truth of his obſervation, for he begins it with a ſuppe- 
ſition.—“ I ſuppoſe then, that the Pentateuch conſiſts 
of the writings of Mees, put together by Sammel, with 
a very few additions; that the books of Joſhua and 
Judges were, in like manner, collected by him; and 
the book of Ruth, with the firſt part of the firſt book 
of Samuel, written by him; that the latter part of the 
firſt book of Samuel, and the fecond book, were writ- 
ten by the prophets who ſucceeded Samuel, ſuppoſe 
Nathan and Gad, that the books of Kings and Chroni— 
cles are extracts from the records of the ſucceeding 
prophets, concerning their own times, and from the 
public genealogical tables, made by Ezra; that the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah are collections of like 
records, ſome written by Ezra and Nehemiah, and ſome 
by their predeceſſors; that the book of Eſther was Writ- 
ten by ſome eminent Jew, in or near the times of the 
tranſaction there recorded, perhaps Afordecai ; the 
book of Job by a Jew, of an uncertain time; the Pſalms 
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by David, and other pious perſons; the books of Pro- 
verbs and Canticles by Slamon, the book of Eccleſiaſtes 
by Sgiomon, or perhaps by a Jew of latter times, ſpeak- 
ing in his perſon, but not with an intention to make 
him paſs for the author; the prophecics by the prophets 
whoſe names they bearz and the books of the New 
Teſtament by the perſons to whom they are uſually 
aſcribed,” —I have produced this paſſage to you not 
merely to ſhew you that, in a great part of your work, 
vou are attacking what no perſon is intereſted in de- 
fending; but to convince you, that a wile and good 
man, and a firm believer in revealed religion, for ſuch 
was Dr. Hartley, and no pricft, did not reject the 
anonymous books of the Old 'Veſtament as books with- 
out authority. I ſhall not trouble either you or myſelf 
with any more obſcrrations on that head; you may 
aſcribe the two books of Kings, and the two books of 
Chronicles, to what authors you pleaſe; I am ſatisſicd 
with knowing that the annals of the Jewiih nation 
were written in the time of Samuel, and, probably, in 
all ſucceeding times, by men of ability, who lived in 
or near the times of which they write. Of the truth 
of this obſervation we have abundant proof, not only 
from the teſtimany of Joſephus, and of the writers of 
the Talmuds, but from the Old Teſtament itſelf. I 
will content myſelf with citing a few places“ Now 
the acts of David the King, firſt and laſt, bchold they 
are written in the book of Samucl the ſcer, and in the 
book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad 
the ſeer.” 1 Chron. xxix. 29.,—« Now the reſt of the 
acts of Solomon, firſt and laſt, are they not written 
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in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the pro- 
phecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and in the viſions of Iddo 
the ſeer?” 2 Chron. ix. 29.—4 Now the acts of Reho- 
boam, firſt and laſt, are they not written in the book 
of Shemaiah the prophet, and of Iddo the ſeer, con- 
cerning gencalogics?” 2 Chron. xii. 15.— Now the 
reſt of the acts of Jehoſhaphat, firſt and laſt, behold 
they are written in the book of Jehu the ſon of Ha- 
nani.” 2 Chron. xx. 34. Is it pothble for writers to 
give a ſtronger evidence of their veracity, than by re- 
ferring their readers to the books from which they had 
extracted the materials of their hiſtory? 


« The two books of Kings,” you ſay, “ are little 
| more than an hiſtory of aflaſhnations, treachery, and 
war.” That the kings of Iſrael and Judah were many of 
them very wicked perſons, is evident from the hiſtory 
which is given of them in the Bible; but it ought to 
be remembered, that their wickedneſs is not to be at- 
tributed to their religion; nor were the people of Iſracl 
choſen to be the people of God, on account of their 
wickedneſs; nor was their being choſen, a cauſe of it. 
One may wonder, indeed, that, having experienced fo 
many fingular marks of God's goodneſs towards their 
nation, they did not at once become, and continue to 
be, (what, however, they have long been,) ftrenuous 
advocates for the worſhip of one only God, the maker 
of heaven and earth. 'This was the purpoſe for which 
they were choſen, and this purpoſe has been accom» 
plithed. For above three and twenty hundred years 
the Jews have uniformly witneſſed to all the nations of 
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the earth the unity of God, and his abomination of i- 
dolatry. But as you look upon “ the appellation of the 
Jews being God's chien people as a lie which the 
prieſts and leaders of the Jews had invented to cover 
the baſeneſs of their own characters, and which Chriit:- 
an prieſts, ſometimes as corrupt, and often as cruel, 
have profeſſed to believe,“ I will plainly ſtate to you 
the reaſons which induce me to believe that it is no %, 
and I hope they will be ſuch reaſons as you will not 
attribute either to cruelty or corruption. 


To any one contemplating the univerſality of things, 
and the fabric of nature, this globe of earth, with the 
men dwelling on its ſurface, will not appear (excluſive 
of the divinity of their ſouls) of more importance than 
an hillock of ants; all of which ſome with corn, ſome 
with eggs, ſome without any thing, run hither and thi- 
ther, buſtling about a little heap of duſt.— This is a 
thought of the immortal Bacon; and it is admirably 
fitted to humble the pride of pluloſophy, attempting to 
preſcribe forms to the proceedings, and bounds to the 
attributes of God. We may as caſily circumſcribe in- 
finity, as penetrate the ſecret purpoſes of the Almighty. 
'There are but two ways by which I can acquire any 
knowledge of the nature of the Supreme Being, —by 
reaſon, and by revelation; to you, who reject revela- 
tion, there is but one. Now my reafon informs me, 
that God has made a great difference between the kinds 
of animals, with reſpect to their capacity of enjoying 
happineſs. Every kind is perfect in its order; but it 
we compare different kinds together, one will appear 
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to be greatly ſuperior to another. An animal, wluch 
has but one ſenſe, has but one fource of happinets; but 
if it be ſupphed with what is ſuited to that ſenſe, it en- 
joys all the happineſs of which it is capable, and is in 
its nature perfect. Other forts of animals, which have 
two or three fenfes, and which have alfo abundant 
means of gratifying them, enjoy twice or thrice as 
much happineſs as thoſe do which have but one. In 
the ſame ſort of animals there is a great difference 
amongit individuals, one having the fenſes more per- 
fect, and the body lets ſubject to diſraſe, than another. 
Hence, if I were to form a judgment of the divine 
goodneſs by this ufe of my reaſon, I could not but ſay 
that it was partial and unequal.--«< What ſhall we ſay 
then? is God unjuſt? God forbid!” His goodneſs 
may be unequal, without being imperfect; it mult be 
eſtimated from the whole, and not from a part. E- 
very order of beings is ſo ſuſhcient for its own happt- 
neſs, and ſo conducive at the ſame time to the happi- 
neſs of every other, that in one view it ſeems to be made 
for itſelf alone, and in another not for itſelf but for 
every other. Could we comprehend the whole of the 
immenſe fabric which God hath formed, I am per- 
ſuaded that we ſhould fee nothing but perfection, har» 
mony, and beauty, in every part of it; but whilſt we 
diſpute about parts, we neglect the whole, and diſcern 
nothing but ſuppoſed anomalies and defects. The 
maker of a watch, or the builder of a ſhip, is not to be 
blamed becauſe a ſpectator cannot difcover either the 
beauty or the uſe of disjointed parts. And fhall we 
dare to accuſe God of injuſtice, for not having diſtri» 
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buted the gifts of narure in the ſame degree to all kinds 
of animals, when it is probable that this very inequality 
of diſtribution may be the mean of producing the 
greateſt ſum total of happineſs to the whole ſyſtem? e 
In exactly the ſame manner may we reaſon concerning fr 
the acts of God's eſpecial providence. If we conſider * 
any one act, ſuch as that of appointing the Jews to os 
be his peculiar people, as unconnected with every WW co 
other, it may appear to be a partial diſplay of his pl 

- goodneſs; it may excite doubts concerning the wiſdom 
or the benignity of his divine nature, But if we con- 
nect the hiſtory of the Jews with that of other nations, 
from the moſt remote antiquity to the preſent time, 
we ſhall diſcover that they were not choſen ſo much 
for their own benefit, or on account of their own 
merit, as for the general benefit of mankind. - To the 
-Egyptians, Chaldeans, Grecians, Romans, to all the peo- 
ple of the earth, they were formerly, and they are till 
to all. civilized nations, a beacon fet upon an hill, to 
warn them from idolatry, to light them to the ſanctuary 
of a God holy, juſt, and good. Why ſhould we ſuſ- : 
pet ſuch a diſpenſation of being a lie? when even bet 
from the little which we can underſtand of it, we ſee the 
that it is founded in wiſdom, carried on for the general bo 
good, and analogous to all that reaſon teaches us con- gl. 
cerning the nature of God. 


Several things you obſerve are mentioned in the. book W ein 
of the Kings, ſuch as the drying up of Jeroboam's age 
hand, the aſcent of Elijah into heaven, the deſtruction 2 
af the children who mocked Eliſha, and the reſurrcce WF den 
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tion of a dead man:—theſe circumſtances being men- 
tioned in the book of Kings, and not mentioned in that 
of Chronigles, is a proof to you that they are lies. I 
eſteem it a very erroneous mode of reaſoning, which, 
from the ſilence of ont author concerning a particular 
circumſtance, infers the want of yeracity in another 
who mentions it. And this obſervation is ſtill more 
cogent, when applied to a book which is only a ſup» 
plement to, or an abridgment of, other books: and 
under this deſcription the book of Chronicles has been 
conſidered by all writers, But though you will not 
belicve the miracle of the drying up of Jeroboam's 
hand, what can you fay to the prophecy which was 
then delivered concerning the future deſtruction of the 
idolatrous altar of Jeroboam ? The prophecy is thus 
written, 1 Kings xiii, 2.—“ Behold, a child ſhall be 
born unto the houſe of David, Joſiah by name, and 
upon thee (the altar) ſhall he offer the prieſts of the 
high places.“ Here is a clear prophecy; the name, 
family, and office of a particular perſon are deſcribed 
in the year 975 (according to the Bible chronology) 
before Chriſt, Above 350 years after the delivery of 
the prophecy, you will find, hy confulting the ſecond 
book of Kings, (chap, xxiii. 15, 16.) this prophecy ful, 
alled in all its parts. 


You make a calculation that Geneſis was not written 
till 800 years after Moſes, and that it 1s of the fame 
2ge, and you may probably think of the ſame authority, 
as ZEſop's Fables. You give, what you call the evi- 
dence of this, the. air of a demonſtration— It has but 
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two ſtages: —ſirſt, the account of the kings of Edom, 

mentioned in Genet:+, is taken from Chronicles, and 

therefore the book of Genelis was written after the 
+ 
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book of Chroniees:— H endly, the book of Chronicles 
Ws not begun to be written till after Zedekiah; in 
whoſe tine. Nebrchudnezzar conquered Jurufalem, 588 
vears before Chriſt, and mor: than 860 after Moſes.” — 
Having anfwered this vbjuction before, I might be ex- 
cuſed taking wiv mor notice of. itz but as you build 
much, in this place, upon the ſtrength of vour argu- 
ment, I will ine you its weakneſs, when it is properly 
ſtated. —A few verſes in the book of Geneſis could not 
be written by Moſes; therefore no part of Geneſis could 
be written by Moſes:—a child would deny your there 
Fre. Again, a ſew verſes in the book of Genefis could 
not be written by 1-/es, becauſe they ſpeak of kings of 
Iſracl, there having been no kings of Itrael in the time 
of Moſes; and 7herrfore they could not be written by 
Samuel, or by Solomon, or by any other perſon who lived 


after there were kings in Ifrael, except by the author 


of the book of Chronicles: this is alto an illegitimate 


inference from your poſition. Again, a few verſes in 
the book of Geneſis arc, word for word, the {ime as 2 
few verſes in the book of Chronicles; therefere the 
author of the book of Geneſis muit have taken them 
from Chronicles: —another lame concluſion! Why 
might not the author ot the boak of Chronicles have 
taken them from Geneſis, as he has taken many other 
genealogics, ſuppoſing them to have been inſerted in 
Geneſis by Samuel? But where, you may atk, could 
Samuel, or any other perſon, have found the .:ccow2s 
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of the kings of Edom? Probably, in the public records 
of the nation, which were certainly as open for in- 
ſpection to Samuel, and the other prophets, as they 
were to the author of Chronicles. I hold it needle; 
to employ more time on the ſubject, 
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Ar length you come to two books, Ezra and Nche- 
miah, which vou allow to be genuine books, giving 
an account of the return of the Jews from the Baby- 
jonian captivity, about 536 years before Chriſt ; bu: 
then vou ſev, « Thoſe accounts are nothing to us, nor 
t any other perſons, unleis it be to the Jews, as a part 
of the hiſtory of their nation; and there is juſt as much 
of the Word of 79 in thoſe books, as there is in any 
of the hiſtories of France, or in Rapin's Hiſtory of 
England.“ Here let us ſtop a moment, and try it 
from your on conceſſions it be not poſſible to confute 
your argument. Ezra and Nehemiah, you grant, are 
genuinc books“ but they are nothing to us!” The 
very firſt verſe of Ezra ſa, s- the prophecy of Jeremiah 
was fulfilled >—3s it nothing to us to know that Jeremiah 
was a true prophet? Do but grant that the .Suprem? 
Being communicated to any of the ſons of men a 
knowledge of ſuture events, ſo that their predictions 
were plainly verified, and you will find little difficulty 
in admitting the truth of revealed religion, Is it no- 
thing to us to know that, ive hundred and thirty-ſix 
vears before Chriſt, the books of Chronicles, Kings, 
Judges, Joſhua, Deuteronomy, Numbers, Leviticus, 
Exodus, Geneſis, every book the authority of which 
401 have attacked, are all referred to by Ezra and Ne 
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hemiah, as authentic books, containing the hitory of 
the Iſraelitiſh nation from Abraham to that very time? 
AIs it nothing to us to know that the history of the 
Jews is true? —It is every thing to us; for if that 
hiſtory be not true, Chriſtianity muſt be falſe. The 
Jews are the root, we are branches „ graſfed in 
amongſt them;” to them pertain « the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the ſervice of God, and the promiſes; whole 
are the fathers, and of wlrom, as concerning the fleſh, 
Chriſt came, who is over all, God bleſſed for ever. 
Amen.” 


The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament has, without 
doubt, ſome diſhculties in it; but a minute philoſopher, 
who buſies himſectf in fearching them out, whilſt he 
neglects to contemplate the harmony of all its parts, 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of Got diſplayed throughout 
the whole, appears to me to be hke a purblind man, 
who, in ſurveving a picture, objects to the ſimplicity 
of the deſign, and the beauty of the execution, from 
the aſperities he has diſcovered in te canvals aud the 
colouring. The hilory of the Old Teitament, notwith- 
ſtanding the rea! difficulties which occur in it, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſcoffs and cavils of unbelievers, appears to 
me to have ſuch internal evidences of its truth, to be ſo 
corroborated by the moſt ancient profane hiſtorics, fo 
confirmed by the preſent circumſtances of the world, 
mat if T were not a Chriſtian, I would become a Jew. 
You think this hiſtory to be a collection. of lies, cun- 
tradictions, blaſphemics: I look upon it to be Ce ode, 
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tte trueſt, the moſt comprehenſive, and the moſt im- 
portant hiſtory in the world. I conſider it as giving; 
more tatifactory proofs of the being and attributes of 
God, of the origin and end of human kind, than ever 
were attained by the deepeſt reſearches of the mot 
cnlightened philoſophers. Ihe exerciſe of our reaſon 
in the inveſtigation of truths reſpecting the nature of 
God, and the future expectations of human bind, 13 
Highly uſeful; but J hope J ſhall be pardoned by the 
metaphyſicians in ſaying, that the chief utility of ſuch 
diſquiſitions conſiſts in this—that they bring us ac- 
quainted with tlie weakneſs of our intellectual faculties. 
do not preſume to meaſure other men by my ſtand- 
ard; you may have clearer notions than I am able to 
ſorm of the infinity of ſpace; of the eternity of dura- 
tion; of neceſſary exiſtence; of the connection betweeu 
neceſſary exiſtence and intelligence, between intelli- 
gence and b2nevolence: you may fee nothing in the 
univerſe but organized matter, or, rejecting a material, 
you may ſee nothing but an ideal world. With a mind 
weary of conjecture, fatigued by doubt, ſick of diſpu- 
tation, eager- for knowledge, anxious for certainty, 
and unable to attain it by the beſt uſa of my reaſon in 
matters of the utmoſt importance, I have long ago 
turned my thoughts to an impartial examination of the 
proofs cn which revealed relipion is grounded, and I 
m convinced of its truth. This examination is a ſub- 
eck within the reach of human capacity; you have 
come to one concluſion reſpecting it, I have come to 
znother ; both of us cannot be right; may God forgiv: 
him that is in an error! | 
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You ridicule, in a note, the ſtory of an angel appear - 
ing to Joſhua. Your mirth you will perccive to be 
miſplaced, when you conſider the deſign of this appear- 
ance; it was to aſſure Joſhua, that the fame God who 
had appeared to Moſes, ordering him to pull of his 
ſhoes, becauſe he ſtood on holy ground, had now ap- 
peared to himſelf. Was this no encouragement to a 
man who was about to engage in war with many na- 
tions? Had it no tendency to confirm his faith? Was 
it no leflon to him to. obey, in all things, the com- 
mands of God, and to give the glory of his conqueſts 
to the author of them, the God of Abraham, Ifaac, 
and Jacob? As to your wit about pulling off the ſhoe, 
it originates, I think, in your ignorance; you ought to 
have known, that this rite was an indication of re— 
verence for the divine preſence; and that the cuſtom of 
entering barefoot into their temples ſubfiſts, in ſome 
countries, to this day. 


You allow the book of Ezra to be a genuine book; 
but that the author of it may not eſcape without a blow, 
you ſav, that in matters of record it is not to be de- 
pended on; and as a proof of your aſſertion, you tell 
us that the total amount of the numbers who returned 
from Babylon does not eorreſpond with the particulars; 
and that every child may have an argument for itz in- 
lidelity, you diſplay the particulars, and ſhew your 
own {kill in arithmetic, by ſumming them up. And 
can you ſuppoſe that Ezra, a man of great learning, 
knew ſo little of ſcience, fo little of the loweſt branch 
of ſcience, that he could not give his readers the ſum 
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total of fixty particular ſums? You know, undoubted[», 
that the Hebrew letters denoted alſo numbers; and that 
there was ſuch a preat ſimilarity between ſome of thele 
letters, that it was extremely eaſy for a tranſcriber ot a 
manuſcript to miſtake a 2 for > (or 2 for 20), a > for; 
(or 3 for o), a 3 for a (or 5 for 200), Now what 
have we to do with numerical contradictions in the 
Bible, but to attribute them, wherever they occur, to 
this obvious ſource of error—the inattention of the 
tranſcriber in writing one letter for another that was 


like it? 


i ſhould extend thefe letters to a length troubleſome 
to the reader, to you, and to myſelf, if I anſwered 
minutely every objection you have made, and rectificd 
every error into which you have fallen; it may be ſuti- 
cient briefly to notice ſome of the clnef, The character 
repreſented in Job under the nanie of Satan is, you ſay, 
te the ſirſt and the only time this name is mentioned in 
the Bible.“ Now I find this name, as denoting an ene— 
my, frequently occurring in the Old Teftament; thus 
2 Sam. xix. 22. What have I to do with you, ye fors 
of Zeruiah, that you ſhould this day be adverſarics 
unto me?“ In the original it is ſatans unto me. Again, 
1 Kings v. 4. « The Lord my God hath given me reli 
on every fide, ſo that there is neither adverſary, nor 
evil occurrent”—In the original, neither fatan nor evil. 
need not mention other places; theſe are ſuſhcient to 
ſhew, that the word ſatan, denoting an adverſary, dots 
occur in various places of the Old Teſtament; and it 
is extremely probable to me, that the root ſatan was 
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iutroduced into the Hebrew and other Eaſtern lau- 
cuages, to denote an adverſary, from its having been 
the proper name of the great enemy of mankind. L 
know it is an opinion of Voltaire, that the word ſatan 
i5 not older than the Babylonian captivity: this is a 
miſtake, for it is met with in the hundred and ninth 
Pſalm, which all allow to have been written by David, 
long before the captivity. Now we are upon this ſub- 
ject, permit me to recommend to your conſideration. 
the univerfality of the doctrine concerning an evil being, 
who in the beginning of time had oppoſed himſelf, who 
ſtill continues to oppoſe himſelf, to the ſupreme ſource 
of all good. Amongſt all nations, in all ages, tlus 
opinion prevailed, that human atfairs were ſubject to 
the will of the gods, and regulated by their interpoſi- 
tion, Hence has been derived whatever we have read 
of the wandering ftars of the Chaldeans, two of them 
beneficent, and two malignant—hence the Egyptian 
T7 ypho and Ofrris—the Perſian Arimamius and Oromaſiles 
the Grecian celeftial and infernal Jove—the Brama 
and the Zupay of the Indians, Peruvians, Mexicans— 
the good and evil principle, by whatever names they 
may be called, of all other barbarous nations—and 
hence the ſtructure of the whole book of Job, in whats 
cver light, of hiſtory or drama, it be conſidered. Now 
does it not appear reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that an opt- 
nion ſo ancient and fo univerſal has ariſen from tradi- 
tion concerning the fall of our firſt parents; disſigured, 
indeed, and obſcured, as all traditions muſt be, by many 
fabulous additions? 
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The Jews, you tell us, « never prayed but whey 
they were in trouble.” J do not believe this of the 
Jews; but that they prayed more fervently when they 
were in trouble than at other times, may be true of 
the Jews, and I apprehend is true of all nations and all 
individuals. But « the Jews never prayed for any 
thing but victory, vengeance, and riches.”-—Read So- 
tomon's prayer at the dedication of the temple, and 
bluſh for your afſertion, —illiberal and uncharitable in 
the extreme 


It appears, you obſerve, « to have been the cuſtom 
of the heathens to perſonify both virtue and vice, by 
ſtatues and images, as is done now-a-days both by ſta- 
tuary and by painting; but it does not follow from this 
that they worſhipped them any more than we do.” 
Not worſhipped them! What think you of the golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar ſet up? Was it not 
worſhipped by the princes, the rulers, -the judges, the 
people, the nations, and the languages of the Bubylo- 
nian empire? Not worſhipped them! What think you 
of the decree of the Roraan ſenate for fetching the 
ſtatue of the mother of the gods from Peſſinum? Was 
it only that they might admire it as a piece of work- 
manſhip? Not worſhipped tiem! „ What man is there 
that knoweth not how that the city of the Epheſians 
was a worſhipper of the great goddeſs Diana, and ct 
the image which fell down from Jupiter?” Not wor- 
ſhipped them !—The worſhip was univerfal. “ Every 
nation made gods of their own, and put them in the 
houſes of the high places, which the Samaritans had 
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made tlie men of Babylon made Succoth-benoth, and 
the men of Cuth made Nergal, and the men of Hamath 
made Aſhima, and the Avites made Nibhaz and Far- 
tak, and the Sepharvites burned their children in fire 
to Adrammelech, and Anammelech, the gods of Se- 
pharvaim.” (2 Kings, chap. xvii.) The heathens are 
much indebted to you for this your curious apology for 
their idolatry; for a mode of worihip the molt cruel, 
{-nſcleſs, impure, abominable, that can poſſibly diſgrace 
the faculties of the human mind. Had this your con- 
ccit occurred in ancient times, it might have ſaved 
Micah's teraphims, the gallen calves of Jerabcam, and f 
Aaron, and quite ſuperſeded the neceſſity of the ſecond 


| commandment!!! Heathen morality has had its advo- 


cates before you; the facetious gentleman who pulled 
olf his hat to the ſtatue of Jupiter, that he might have 
a friend when Heathen idolatry ſhould again be in re- 
pute, ſeems to have had fome foundation for his im- 
proper humour, ſome knowledge that certain men 
elteeming themſelves great philoſophers had entered 
into a conſpiracy to aboliſh Chriſtianity, ſome foreſight 
of the conſequences which will certainly attend their 
ſuccefs. 


It is an error, you ſay, to call the Pſalms the Pſalms 
t David This error was obſerved by St. Jerome, 
many hundred years before you were born; his words 
re- We know that they are in an error who attri- 
bute all the Pſalms to David.“ — Lou, I ſuppoſe, will 
not deny, that David wrote fome of them. Songs are 
of various forts; we have hunting ſongs, drinking ſongs, 
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fightings ſongs, love ſongs, fooliſh, -wanton, wicke(| 
ſongs:—if you will have the “ Pla}ms of David to be 
nothing but a collection from different ſony . writers,” 
you muſt allow that the writers of them were inſpired 
by no ordinary ſpiritz that it is a collection, incapable 
of being degraded by the name you. give it; that it 
greatly excels every other collection in matter and in 
manner. Compare the book of Films with the odes 
of Horace or Anacreon, with die hymns of Callima- 
chus, the golden verſes of Pythagoras, the choruſes of 
the Greek tragedians, (no contemptible compoſitions 
any of theſe,) and you will quickly fee how greatly it 
ſurpaſſes thera all, in piety of ſentiment, in ſublimity 
of expreſſion, in purity of moralicy, and in rational 
theology. 


As you eſteem the Pſalms of David a fong book, it 
is conſiſtent enough in you to eſteem the Proverbs of 
Solomon a jeſt book; there have not come down to us 
above eight hundred of his jeits; if we had the whole 
three thouſand, which he wrote, our mirth would be 
extreme. Let us open the book, and ſee what kind of 
jeſts it contains; take the very firſt as a ſpecimen 
“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knou- 
ledge; but fools defpiſe wiidom and inſtruction.“ Do 
you perceive any jeſt in this? The fear of the Lord! 
What Lord does Solomon mean? He means that Lord 
who took the poſterity of Abraham to be his pecu- 
liar people-—who redeemed that people from Egyp— 
tian bondage by a miraculous interpolition of his power 
-—who gave the law to Moſes—who commanded tlie 
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Iſraelites to exterminate the nations of Canaan. No 
this Lord vou will not fear; the jeſt ſays, you deſpiſe 
viſdom and inſtruction.—Let us try zgan--« My ſon, 
hear the inſtruction of thy father, and iorfake not the 
luv of thy mother.” If your heart has been ever 
touched by parental fœclinge, you will ſee no jeſt in 
this.—Once more—*« My ſon, if finners entice thee, 
conſent thou not. Theſe are the three firſt proverbs 
in Solomon's “ jeſt book;” if you read it through, it 
may not make you merry; I hope it will make you 
wiſe; that it will teach you, at leaſt, the beginning of 
wiſdom—the fear of that Lord whom Solomon feared. 
Solomon, you tell us, was witty; jeſters are ſometimes 
witty; but thongh all the world, from the time of 
the Queen of Sheba, has heard of the wiſdom of 
wolomon, his wit was never heard of before. There 
sa great difference, Mr. Locke teaches us, between 
wit and judgment, and there is a greater between wit 
and wiſdom. Solomon „ was wiſer than Ethan the 
Ezahite, and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, the ſons 
ot Mahol.” — Theſe men you may think were jeſters; 
nd ſo may you call the ſeven wife men of Greece: but 
ou will never convince the world that Solomon, who 
was wiſer than them all, was nothing but a witty jeiter. 
As to the ſins and debaucherics of Solomon, we have 
nothing to do with them but to avoid them; and to 
ave full credit to his experience, when he preaches to 
us his admirable ſermon on the vanity of every thing 
but piety and virtue. 2M 


Iſaiah has a greater ſhare of your abuſe than any 


other writer in the Old Teſtament, and the reafon of 
it is obvious—the prophecies of Iſaiah have received 
ſuch a full and circumſtantial completion, that, unleſ, 
you can perſuade yourſelf to conſider the whole book 
(a few hiſtorical ſketches excepted) * as one continued 
bombaſtical rant, full of extravagant metaphor, with- 
out application, and deſtitute of meaning,” you muſt 
of neceſſity allow its divine authority. You compare 
the burden of Babylon, the burden of Moab, the bur- 
den of Damaſcus, and the other denunciations of the 
prophet againſt cities and kingdoms, to “ the ſtory of 
the knight of the burning mountain, the ſtory of Cin- 
derilla, &c.” I may have read theſe ſtories, but | 
remember nothing of the ſubjects of them; I have read 
alſo Ifaiah's burden of Babylon, and I have compared 
it with the paſt and preſent {tate of Babylon, and tli: 
compariſon has made ſuch an impreſſion on my mind, 
that it will never be eſfaced from nfy memory. I ſhall 
never ceaſe to beheve that the Eternal alone, by whom 
things future are more diſtinctly known than paſt or 
preſent things are by man, that the eternal God alone 


could have dictated to the prophet Iſaiah the ſubject of 


the burden of Babylon. 


The latter part of the forty-fourth, and the beginning 
of the forty-fifth chapter of Iſaiah, are, in your opinion, 
ſo far from being written by Ifaiah, that they could 
only have been written by ſome perſon who lived a: 
Jeaſt an hundred and ſiſty years after Iſaiah was dead: 
E theſe chapters, you go on, “are a compliment to 
Cyrus, who permitted the Jews to return to Jerutalen 
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from the Babylonian captivity above one hundred and 
fifty years after the death of Ifaiah;”—and is it for this, 
Sir, that you accuſe the church of audacity and the 
prieſts of ignorance, in impoſing, as you call it, tin; 
book upon the world as the Writing of Ifatah? What 
ſhall be ſaid of you, who, either deſignedly or ignc- 
rantly, repreſent one of the moſt clear and important 
prophecies in the Bible, as an hiſtorical compliment, 
written above an hundred and fifty years after the 
death of the prophet ?-—We contend, Sir, that this is a 
prophecy and not an hiſtory; that God called Cys bir 
his name; declared that he ſhould conquer Babylon; 
and defcribed the means by which he thould &o it, 
above an hundred years before Cyrus was born, aud 
when there was no probability of ſuch an event. Por- 
phyry could not refit the evidence of Daniels prophe- 
cies, but by ſaying, that they were forged after the 
events predicted had taken placg; Voltaire could nor 
reſiſt the evidence of the prediction of Feſtes, concerti- 
ing the deitruction of Jeruſalem, but by ſaying, ther 
mne account was Written aſter Jeruſalem had been de- 
ſtroyed; and you, at length, (though, for aught I know, 
rou may have had predeceflors in this preſumption, ) 
unable to reſiſt the evidence of {{ah's prophecies, con- 
tend that they arc bombaſtical rant, without application, 
though the application is circumſtantial; and deſtitute 
of meaning, thougli the meaning is fo obvious that it 
cannot be miſtaken; and that one of the moſt remark- 
able of them is not a prophecy, but an hiſtorical com- 
pliment written after the event. We will not, Sir, 
gre up Daniel and St. Matthew to the impudent uftor- 
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tons of Porphyry and Voltaire, nor will we give up 
i{aizh to your aſſertion. Proof, proof is what we require, 
and not aſſertion: we will not relinquiſh pur religion, 
in obedience to your abuſive aſſertion reſpecting the 
prophets of God. That the wonderful abſurdity of 
this hypotheſis may be more obvious to you, I beg you 
to conſider that Cyrus was a Perſian, had been brought 
up in the religion of his country, and was probably 
addicted co the magian ſuperſtition of two independent 
Beings, equal in power but different in principle, one 
the author of light and of all good, the other the author 
of darknefs and all evil, Now is it probable that a cap- 
tive Jew, meaning to compliment the greateſt prince in 
che Worb, ſhould be fo ſtupid as to tell the prince that 
nis religion was a he? “J am the Lord, and there is 
dene elſe, I form the Jg and create darkneſs, I make 
Peace and create evil, I the Lord do all theſe things.” 


But if you will perſevere iu believing that the pro- 
phecy concerning Cyrus was written after the event, 
peruſe the burden of Babylon; was that alſo written 
after the event? Were the Medes Hen ſtirred up againſt 
Babylon? Was Babvlon, the glory of the kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldecs, Hen overthrown, and become 
as Sodom and Gomorrah? Was it hen uninhabited? 
Was ic then neither fit for the Arabian's tent nor the 
ſhepherd's fold? Did the wild beaſts of the deſert Hen 
lie there? Did the wild beaſts of the iſiands Hen cry 
in their deſolate houſes, and dragons in their pleatant 
palaces? Were Nebuchadnezzar and Belſhazzar, the 
ſon and the grandſon, Shen cut off? Was Babylon 7/ef 
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become a poſſeſſion of the bittern, and pools of water} 
Was it hen ſwept with the beſom of deſtruction, ſo 
ſwept that the world knows not now where to find it? 


I am unwilling to attribute bad defigns, deliberate 
wickedneſs, to you, or to any man; I cannot avoid be- 
lieving, fhat you think you have truth on your fide, and 
that you are doing ſervice to mankind in endeavouring, 
to root out what you eſteem ſuperſtition. What T 
blame you for is this—that you have attempted to letlen 
the authority of the Bible by ridicule, more than by 
reaſon; that you have brought forward every, petty 
objection which your ingenuity could diſcover, or your 
induſtry pick up, from the writings of others; and 
without taking any notice of the anſwers which have 
been repeatedly given to theſe objections, you urge and 
enforce them as if they were new. "There is certainly 
tome novelty, at leaſt in your manner, for you go be- 
yond all others in boldneſs of aſſertion, and in protanc- 
neſs of argumentation; Bolingbroke and Voltaire mult 
yield the palm of ſcurrility to Thomas Paine. 


Permit me to ſtate to you, what would, in my opi- 
nion, have been a better mode of proceeding; better 
ſuited to the charadter of an honeſt man, fincere in his 
endeavours to ſearch out truth. Such a man, in 
reading the Bible, would, in the firſt place, examine 
whether the Bible attributed to the Supreme Being any 
attributes repugnant to holineſs, truth, juſtice, goodneſs; 


whether it repreſented him as ſubject to human infirmi- 


ties; whether it excluded him from the government of 
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the world, or aſſigned the origin of it to chance, and 
an ternal conflict of atows. Finding nothing of this 
Kind in tie Bible, (for the deſtruction of the Canaanites 
by his exprets command, 1 have thewn not to be repug- 
Nam to Lis moral juſtice,) he would, in the ſecond place, 
conſider that the Bible being, as to many of its parts, 
„very old bock, and written by various authors, aud at 
citlerent and diſtant periods, there might, probably, 
dccur tore diſhculties and apparent contradictions in 
tue hiſtorical part of it; he would endeavour to remove 
theſe diſſiculties, to reconcile theſe apparent contradic- 
tons, by tlie rules of ſuch found criticiſm as he would 
vic in examining the contents of any other bock; and 
it he found that moſt of them were of a triſſing na- 
ture, ariſing from ſhort additions inſerted into the text 
us explanatory and ſupplemental, or from miſtakes 
and omiſlions of tranſcribers, he would infer that all 
the reſt were capable of being accounted for, though 
he was not able to do itz and he would be the more 
willing to make this conceſſion, from obſerving, that 
there ran through the whole book an harmony and con- 
nection, utterly inconſiſtent with every idea of forgery 
«nd deceit. IIe would then, in the third place, obſerve, 
that the miraculous and hiſtorical parts of this book 
were ſo intermixed, that they could not be feparated 
that they mult either both be true, or both ſalſe; and 
from finding that tlie hiſtorical part was as well or better 
:nthenticated than that of any other hiſtory, he would 
zemit the miraculous part; and to confirm himſelf in 
this belief, he would advert to the prophecies; well 
knowin that the prediction of things to come, was as 
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certain 2 proof of the divine interpoſition, as the per- 
formance of a miracle could be. If he ſhould find, as 
he certainly would, that many ancient prophecies had 
been fulfilled in all their circumſtances, and that ſome 
were fulfilling at this very day, he would not tuffer a 
few ſeeming or real difficulties to overbalance the 
weight of this accumulated evidence for the truth 
of the Bible. Such, I preſume to think, would be a 
proper conduct in all thoſe who are deſirous of forming 
a rational and impartial judgment on the ſubject of re- 
vealed religion. —To return. — 


As to your obſcrvation, that the book of Iſaiah is 
(at leaſt in tranſlation) that kind of compoſition and 
falſe taſte, which is properly called proſe run mad—I 
have only to remark, that your taſte for Hebrew poetry, 
even judging of it from tranſlation, would be more 
orrect if you would ſuffer yourſelf to be informed on 
Lie ſubject by Biſhop Lowth, who tells you in his Pre- 
dnn.“ that a poem tranſlated literally from the 
Hebrew into any other language, whillt the fame forms 
the ſentences remain, will {till retain, even as ſar ag 
clates to verſiſication, much of its native dignity, and 

{aint appearance of verification.” (Gregory's Tranſl.) 
this is what you mean by proſe run mad, your obſer- 
ation may be admitted. 


You explain at ſome length your notion of the mib - 

pplication made by St. Matthew of the prophecy in 

ih-“ Behold, a virgin ſhall conceive and bear a 

. That paſſage has been handled largely and mi- 
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nutely by almoit every commentator, and it is too im- 
portant to be handled ſaperficially by any one: I am 
not on the prefent occaſion concerned to explain it. I 
is quoted by you to prove, and” it is the only inſtance 
you produce—that Iſaiah was © a lying prophet and an 
impoſtor.“ Now I maintain, that this very inſtance 
Proves, that he was a true prophet, and to impoſtor. 


Ihe hiſtory of the prophecy, as delivered in the ſevent) 
chapter, is this—Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah king 
of Iiracl, made war upon Ahaz king of Judah; nd 
merely, or, perhaps, not at all, for the fake of plunder o 
the conguelt of territory, but with a declared purpoſc af 
making an entire revolution in the government of Ju- 
dah, of deſtroying the royal houſe of David, and ct 
placing another family on the throne. Their purpoſe i 
thus exprefied-—& Let us go up againſt Judah, and vet 
it, and let us make a breach therein for us, and ſet a kin; 
in the midſt of it, even the ſon of Tabeal.“ Now wh: 
did the Lord commiſſion Iſaiah to fay to Ahaz? Did he 
commiſſion him to ſay, the kings ſhall not vex thee! 
No.—The kings ſhall not conquer thee? * No.—t: 
kings ſhall not ſucceed againſt thee? No:—he commit 
honed him to ſay, “ It (the purpoſe of the two king 
ſhall not ſtand, neither ſhall it come to paſs.” I d. 
mand—Did it ſtand, did it come to paſs? Was a 
r.vclution effected? Was the royal houfe of David de 
throned and deſtroyed? Was Tabeal ever made king 
Judah: No. The prophecy was perfectly accon 
pliſhed. You fay, “ Inſtead of theſe two kings fail 
in their 2ttempt againſt *haz, they ſucceeded; Ah: 


was defeated and deſtroyed,” —1 deny the fact; Aha 
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was defeated, but not deftroved; and even the & two 


hundred thouſand women, and ſons, and daughters,” 
whom you repreſent as carried mto eaptivity, were not 
carried into captivity: they were made captives, but 
they were not carricd into eaptivity;. for the chief men 
of Samaria, being admoniſhed by a prophet, would not 
ſuffer Pekah to bring the captives into the land“ They 


_ roſe up, and took the captives, and with the ſpoil clothed 


all that were naked among, them, and arrayed them, 
and ſhod them, and gave them to eat and to drink, and 
anointed them, and carried all the feeble of them upon 
aſſes (ſome humanity, you fee, amongſt thoſe Iſraelites, 
whom you every where reprefent as barbarous brutes), 
and brought them to Jericho, the city of palm-trees, to 
their brethren.” 2 Chron, xxviii. 15.—The kings did 
fail in their attempt; their attempt was to deſtroy the 
houſe of David, and to make a revolution; but they 
made no revolution, they did not deſtroy the houſe of 
David, for Ahaz flept with his fathers; and Hezekiah, 
his fon, of the houſe of David, reigned in his ſtead. 


LETTER VL 


AFTER what I conceive to be a great miſrepreſens 
tation of the character and conduct of Jeremiah, you 
bring forward an objection which Spinoza and others 
before you had much inſiſted upon, though it is an 
objection which neither affects the genuineneſs, nor 
the authenticity, of the book of Jeremiah, any- more 
than the blunder of a book-binder, in miſplacing the 
ſheets of your performance, would leſſen its authority. 
The objection is, that the book of Jeremiah has been 
put together in a difordered ſtate, It is acknowledged, 
that the order of time 1s not every where obſerved; 
but the cauſe of the confuſion is not known. Some 
attribute it to Baruch collecting into one volume all the 
ſeveral prophecics Which Jeremiah had written, and 
neglecting to put them in their proper places:—others 
think that the ſeveral parts of the work were at firſt 
properly arranged, but that through accident, or the 
carclefineſs of tranſcribers, they were deranged :— 
others contend, that there is no confuſion ; that pro- 
phecy differs from hiſtory, in not being ſubject to an 
accurate obſervance of time and order. But leaving 
t 5 matter to be ſettled by critical diſcuſſion, let us 
come to a matter of greater importance—to your charge 
azainſt Jeremiah for his duplicity, and for his falſe pre- 
diction. Firſt, as to his duplicity: 
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Jeremiah, on account of his having boldly predicted 
the deltruction of Jeruſalem, had been thruſt into a 
miry dungeon by the princes of Judah who ſought his 
life; there he would have perithed, had not one of the 
cunuchs taken compaſſion on him, and petitioned king 
Ledckiali in his favour, ſaving, « theſe men (the prin- 
ces) have done evil in all that they have done to Jere- 
mah the prophet, (no ſmall teſtimony this, of the pro- 
bity of the prophet's character,) whom they have caſt 
into the dungeon, and he is like to die for hunger.” On 
this repreſentation Jeremiah was taken out of the dun- 
gcon by an order from the king, who ſoon afterwards 
ſent privately for him, and defired him to conceal no- 
(thing from him, binding himſelf, by an oath, that, what- 
ever might be the nature of his prophecy, he would not 
put him to death, or deliver him into the hands of the 
princes who ſought his life. Jeremiah delivered to him 
tie purpoſe of God reſpecting the fate of Jeruſalem. The 
conferrence being ended, the king, anxious to perform 
his oath, to preſerve the life of the prophet, diſmiſſed 
lim, ſaying, „Let no man know of theſe words, and thou 
alt not die. But if the princes hear that I have talked 
"th thee, and they come unto thee, and ſay unto thee, 

cclare unto us now what thou haſt ſaid unto the 
king, hide it not from us, and we will not put thee to 
tathz alſo what the king ſaid unto thee: then thou 
Ilalt ſay unto them, I preſented my ſupplication before 
he king that he would not cauſe me to return to Jona- 
han's houſe to die there. Then came all the princes 
nto Jeremiah, and aſked him, and he told them ac- 
erding to all theſe words that the king had com- 
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manded.” Thus, you remark, “ this man of God, 13 

he is called, could tell a lie, or very ſtrongiy prevari. 

cate; for certainly he die not go to Zedekiah to make ff i 
his ſupplication, neither did he make it.“ —It is not 
ſaid that he told the princes he went to make his fun- MF ? 
plication, but that he preſented it: now it is ſaid in the ! 
preceding chapter, that he did make the ſupplication, WM / 
and it is probable that in this conference he renewed = 
it; but he that as it may, I contend that Jeremiah ws! 
not guilty of duplicity, or, in more intelligible terms, / 
that he did not violate any law of nature, or of civil 
ſociety, in what he did on this occaſion. He told the 
truth, in part, to ſave his life; and he was under no 
obligation to tell the whole to men who were certainly 
his enemies, and no good ſubjects to his king. In a 
matter (ſays Puſſendorf) which I am not c ed to de- 
clare to another, if I cannot, with ſafety, conceal the 
whole, I may fairly diſcover no more than a part, 
Was Jeremiah under any obligation to declare to the 
princes what had paſſed in his conference with the 
king? You may as well ſay, that the houſe of lords e 
has a right to compel privy counſellors to reveal the Hout 
king's ſecrets. The king cannot juſtly require a priy ane 
countellor to tell a he for him; but he may require Jum the 
not to divulge his cornſels. to thoſe who have no right dhe 
to know them. Now for the falſe prediction—L will his 


give the deſcription of it in your own words. fille 
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« In the 34th chapter is a prophecy of Jeremiah Her 
Jedekiah, in theſe words, ver. 2.— Thus ſaith the ro 
Lord, Bchold, I will give this city into the hands 1 
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the king of Babylon, and he will burn it with fire; and 
thou ſhalt not eſcape out of his hand, but thou ſhalt 
ſurely be taken, and delivered into his hand; and thine 
eyes {hall behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, aud 
he ſhall ſpeak with thee mouth to mouth, and thou 
malt go to Babylon. Yet hear the word of the Lord, O 
Ledrziah, king of Fudah, thus faith the Lord, thou fhait 
net die by the ſword, but thaw fhalt die in peace; and with 
the burnings of thy fathers, the former kings that vere be- 
fore thee, fo ſball they burn odours fir thee, and will lament 
thee, ſaying, Ah, Lerd! for I have pronounced the word, 
faith the Lord. | 


„Now, inſtead of Zedekiah beholding the eyes of 
the king of Babylon, and ſpeaking with him mouth to 
mouth, and dying in peace, and with the burnings of 
odours, as at the funeral of his fathers (as Jeremiah 
had declared the Lord himſelf had pronounced), the 
reverſe, according to the 52d chapter, was the caſe; 
t 15 there ftated, verſe 10, © that the king of Babylon 
I's le the ſons of Zedekiah before his eyes; then he put 
he out the eyes of Zedekiah, and bound lum in chains, 
and carried him to Babylon, and put him in priſon till 
m the day of his death.“ What can we ſay ef theſe pro- 
bt MW bhets, but that they are impoſtors and liars! I-can ſay 
this—that the prophecy you have produced, was ful- 
filled in all its parts: and what then ſhall be ſaid of 
toſe who call Jeremiah a liar and an impoſtor? 
Here then we are fairly at iſſue—you affirm that the 
prophecy was not fulfilled, and I affirm that it was ful- 
tied in all its parts. J will give this city into the 
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hands of the king of Babylon, and he ſhall burn it with 
fre :” ſo ſays the prophet; what ſays the hiſtory? 
They (the forces of the king of Babylon) burnt the 
houſe of God, and brake down the walls of Jeruſalem, 
and burnt all the palaces thereof with fire.” (2 Chron, 
xxxvi. 19.)—* Thou thalt not eſcape out of his hand, 
but ſhalt ſurely be ater, and delivered into his hand!“ 
ſo ſays the prophet; what ſays the hiſtory? The men 
of war fled by night, and the king went the way to- 
wards the plain, and the army of the Chaldees purſued 
aſter the king, and overtook him in the plains of Jeri- 
cho: and all his army were ſcattered from him; fo 
they took the king, and brought hin: up to the king of Ha. 
lan, to Riblah,” (2 Kings xxv. 5.) — The prophet IM 
goes on, © Thine eyes ſhall behold the eyes of the 
king of Babylon, and he {hall ſpeak with thee mouth 


to mouth.” No pleaſant circumſtance this to Zedekiah, MI * 
who had provoked the king of Babylon by revolting l 
from him! The hiſtory ſays, « "The king of Babylon 0 
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gave judgment upon Zedekiah,“ or, as it is more 
literally rendered from the Hebrew, « {rake jredgments 
with him at Riblah.“— The prophet concludes this part 
with, “ And thou ſhalt go to Babylon:” the hiſtory 
ſuys, c The king of Babylon bound him in chains, and 
carried him to Babylon, and put him in priſon till the 
day of his death.” (Jer. lii. 11.)—« Thou thalt net 
die by the ſword.” He did not die by the {word, he 
did not fall in battle.—« But thou ſhalt die in peace. 
He did die in peace, he neither expired on the rack, 
or on the ſcaffold; was neither ſtrangled nor poiſonet!; 
no unuſual fate of cap:ive kings! he died peaceably 
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his bed, though that bed was in a priſon.—“ And with 
the burnings of thy fathers Jhall they burn odours for 
thee.” I cannot prove from the hiſtory that this part of 
the prophecy was accompliſlied, nor can you prove thas 
it was not. The probability is, that it was accompliſhed; 
and I have two reaſons on which I ground this probabi- 
lity.—Danicl, Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego, to 
ſay nothing of other Jews, were men of great authority 
in the court of the king of Babylon, before and after tiu 
commencement of the impriſonment of Zedebiah; and 
Daniel continued in power till the ſubvrerſion of the 
kingdom of Babylon by Cyrus.— Now it ſceins to nie 
to be very probable, that Daniel, and the other preat 
men of the Jews, would both have inclination to re— 
queit, and influence enough with the king of Babylon 
to obtain, permiſſion to bury their deceaſed prince: 
Zedekiah, after the manner of his fathers.—But if ther 
had been no Jews at Babylon of conſequence enough 
to make ſuch a requeſt, ſtül it is probable that the 
king of Babylon would have ordered the Jews to burr 
and lament their departed prince, after the manner of 
their country. Monarchs, like other men, are conſci- 
cus of the inſtability of human condition; and when 
the pomp of war has ceaſed, when the infolence of 
conqueſt is abated, and the fury of reſentment ſublided, 
they ſeldom fail to revere royalty even in its ruins, and 
grant without reluctance proper obſcquics to the rc- 
mains of captive kings. 


Lou proſeſs to have been particular in treating or 
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ie books aſcribed to Iiah and Jeremiah. Particular! 
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in what? You have particularized two or three paſ.- 
ſages, which you have endeavoured to repreſent as oh. 
jeQionable, and which I hope have been ſhewn, to the 
reader's ſatisfaction, to be not juſtly liable to your cen. 
ſure; and you haye paſſed oyer all the other parts of 
theſe books without notice. Had you been particular 
in your examination, you would have ſound cauſe to 
admire the probity and the mtrepidity of the cha- 
raQers of the authors of them; you would have met 
rith many inſtances of ſublime compoſition; and, what 
is of more conſequence, with many inſtances of pro. 
phetical veracity !—particularities of theſe kinds you 

| have wholly overlooked. I cannot account for this; | 
have no right, no inclination, to call you a diſhoneſt 
man: am I juſtified in conſidering you as a man not 
altogether deſtitute of ingenuity, but ſo entirely under 
the dominion of prejudice in every thing reſpecting the 
Fible, that, like a corrupted judge previouſly determined 
to give ſentence on one fide, you are negligent in the 
examination of truth? 

You procced to the reſt of the prophets, and you 
take them collectively, carefully however ſelecting for 
your obſeryations ſuch particularities as are beſt calcu- 
lated to render, if poſſible, the prophets odious or ridi 
culous in the eyes of your readers. You confount 
prophets with poets and muſicians: I would diſtinguif 
them thus; many prophets were poets and muſicians, 
but all poets and muſicians were not prophets. Pro- 
phecies were often delivered in poetic language and 
meaſure; but flights and metaphors of the Jewith poct 
tave not, as you affirm, been fooliſhly erected inte 
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what are now called prophecies they are now called, 
and have always been called, prophecies, —becauſe they 
were real predictions, fome of which have received, 
ſome are now receiving, and all will receive, their full 
accompliſhment. 


That there were falſe prophets, witches, necroman- 
cers, conjurers, fortune-tellers, among the Jews, no 
perſon will attempt to deny; no nation, barbarous or 
civilized, has been without them: but when you would 
degrade the prophets of the Old Teſtament to a level 
with theſe conjuring, dreaming, ſtrolling gentry—when 
rou would repreſent them as ſperling their lives in 
fortune-telling, caſting nativitics, predicting riches, 
fortunate or unfortunate marriages, conjuring for loſt 
goods, &c. I mult be allowed to fay, that you wholly 
miſtake their office, and miſrepreſent their character: 
their office was to convey to the children of Iitrael the 
commands, the promiſes, the threatenings of abnigluy 
God; and their character was that of men ſuſtaining, 
with fortitude, perfecution in the diſcharge of their 
duty. There were falie prophets in abundance amongit 
the Jews; and if vou oppoſe theſe to the true prophets, and 
call them both party prophets, you Bave the liberty of do- 
ing ſo, but you will not thereby confound the diſtinction 
between truth and falſchood. Falſe prophets are ſpoken 
of with deteſtation in mary parts of ſcripture, particu- 
larly by Jeremiah, who accuſes them of propheſying 
lies in the name of the Lord, ſaying, “ I have dreamed, 
have dreamed:—Behold, I am agunſt the prophets, 
faith the Lord, that uſe their tongues, and fav, Hs 
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f. th; that prop! heſy falſe dreams, and cauſe my people 
to err by their lies and by their lightneſs.” Jeremiah 
dautions 11s countrymen againſt giving credit to their 
brophiets, to their diviners, to their dreamers, to their 
ene ARMS; to their forcerers, © which ſpeak unto you, 
ing, Ye thall not ſerve the king of Babylon.” You 
Cannot think more contemptibly of theſe gentry, than 
hey were thought of by the true prophets at the time 
they lived; but, as Jeremiah ſays on this ſubject, © what 
is the chaff to the will eat?“ what are the falſe prophets 
to the true ones? Every thing good is liable to abuſe; but 

who argues Se the uſe of a thing from the abuſe of 
it; i” phyſicians, becauſe there are pretenders to 
paylic? Was Iſaiah a fortune-tetler, predicting riches, 
view he faid to king Hezektih, „ Behold, the days 
come, that all that is in thine houſe, and that which 
thy fathers have laid up in {ſtore until this day, ſhall be 
Carried to Babylon: nothing ſhall be tft, faith the Lord. 
And of thy ſons that mall iſſue from thee, which thou 
malt beget, ſhall they take away, and they ſhall be 
cunuchs in the palace of the king of Babylon.“ For- 
tunc-tellers generally predict good luck to their ſimple 


cuſtomers, that they may. make ſomething by their 
rage; but Iſaiah predifts to a monarch defolation ot 
It country, and rum of Bis family. This prophecy was 


!pokon in the year before Chriſt eg and, above an 
undred vears afterwards it was accomplitt:ed Wu! 
Nebuchaduezzar took Jerufalem, and carried out thence 
U the treaſures of the houſe of the Lord, and the 
treaſures of tlie king's hovſe, (2 Kings xxiv. 13.) and 
hen he commanded the maſter of his eunuchs, Dan. 


ff. =; 


i. 3.) that he ſhould take certain of the children or 
Irael, and of the king's ſeed, and of the princes, and 
educate them for three years, till they were able to ſtand 


before the king. 


Jehoram king of Iſrael, Jehoſhaphat king of Judah, 
and the king of Edom, going with their armies to make 
war on the king of Moab, came into a place where 
there was no water either for their men or cattle. In 
this diſtreſs they waited upon Eliſha, (an high honour 
for one of your conjurors,) by the advise of Jehoih- 
phat, who knew that the word of the Lord was with 
him. The prophet, on feeing Jehoram, an idolatrous 
prince, who had revolted from the worſhip of tie true 
God, come to conſult him, ſaid to him Get thee to 
the prophets of thy father and the prophets of thy 
mother.” — This you think thews Elitha to have been a 
party prophet, full of venom and vulgarity—it fhews 
lum to have been a man of great courage, who reſpected 
the dignity of his own character, the ſacredneſs of his 
olfice as a prophet of God, whoſe duty it was to xeprove 
the wickedneſs of kings, as of other men, He ordered 
them to make the valley where they were full of ditches: 
—this, you ſay, „ every countryman could have told, 
mat the way to get water was to dig for it:”-—but 
this is not a true repreſentation of the caſe; the 
Witches were not dug that water might be gotten by 
digging for it, but that they might hold the water when 
1 ſhould miraculouſly come „ without wind or rain,” 
rom another country; and it did come « from the 
wy of Edom, and the country was filled with water.” 
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— As to Eliſha's curing the little children who had 
m ocked him, and their deſtruction in conſequence, of 
is imprecation, the whole ſtory muſt be taken together. 
Ihe provocation he reccived is, by ſome, conſidercl 
a5. an inſult offered to him, not as a man but as a pro- 
phet, and that the perſons who offered it were nct what 
we underitand by kttle children, but grown-ap youths; 
the term child being applied, in the Hebrew language, 
to grown up perions. Be this as it may, the eurſing 
was the act of the prophet; had it been a fin, it would 
not have been followed by a miraculous deſtruction 
of the offenders; for this was the act of God, who 
veſt knows who deferve puniſhment. What effect ſuch 
a ſignal judgment had on the idolatrous inhabitants of 
the land, is no where ſaid; but it is probable it was not 
without a good effect. 


Ezckiel and Daniel lived during the Babylonian cap- 
tivity; you allow their writings to be genuine. In this 
you differ from ſome of the greateſt adverſaries of 
Chriſtianity; and in my opinion cut up by this coneeſſion, 
the very root of your whole performance. It is next to 
an impoſſibility for any man, who admits the book of 
Danicl to be a genuine book, and who examines tha 
book with intelligence and impartiality, to refuſe his 
aſſent to the truth of Chriſtianity. As to your ſaying, 
that the interpretations which commentators and prieſts 
have made of theſe books, only ſhew the fraud, or the 
extreme folly, to which credulity and prieſteraft can go; 
I conſider it as nothing but a proof of the extreme 
folly or fraud to which prejudice and infidelity cn 
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carry a minute philoſopher, You profeſs a fondneſs 
for ſcience; 1 will refer you to a fcientihe man, who 
was neither a commentator nor a prieſt, — to Ferguſon. 
IIn a tract intitledl— The Year of our Saviour's Cru- 
citixion aſcertained; and the darkneſs, at the time of 
his crucifixion, proved to be ſupernatural-tlis real phi- 
tofopher interprets the remarkable prophecy in the gth 
chapter of Daniel, and concludes his differtation in the 
following words“ Thus we have an aſtronomical de- 
monſtration of the truth of thus ancient prophecy, ſee- 
ing that the prophetic year of the Meſhah's being cut 
olf, was the very fame with the aſtronomical.“ I have 
ſomewhere read an account of a ſolemn diſputation 
which was held at Venice, in the laſt century, between 
2 Jew and a Chriftian:—the Chriſtian ſtrongly argued 
from Danicl's prophecy of the feventy weeks, that Je- 
ſus was the Meſſiah whom the Jews had long expected, 
from the predictions of their prophets the learned 
Rabbi, who preſided at this diſputation, was ſo forei- 
bly ſtruck by the argument, that he put an end to the 
buſineſs, by ſaying—* Let us ſbut up our Bibles; for 
if we proceed, in the examination of this prophecy, it 
will make us all become Chriſtians.” — Was it a ſimi- 
lar apprehenſion which deterred you from ſo much as 
opening the book of Daniel? You have not produced 
from it one exceptionable paſſage. I hope you will 
read that book with attention, with intelligence, and 
with an unbiaſſed mind follow the advice of our Savi- 
our when he quoted this very prophecy—« Let him 
that readeth underſtand”—and I ſhall not deſpair of 
your converſion from deiſm to Chriſtianity. 
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In order to diſcredit the authority of the book; 
which you allow to be genuine, you form a ſtrange 
and prodigious hypotheſis concerning Ezekiel and Dani- 
cl, for which there is no manner of foundation either 
m hiſtory or probability. You ſuppoſe theſe two men 
to have had no dreams, no viſtons, no revelation from 
God Almighty; but to have pretended to theſe things; 
and, under that diſguiſe, to have carried on an enigma- 
tical correſpondence relative to the recovery of their 
country from the Babylonian yoke. That any man in 
his ſenſes fhould frame or adopt ſuch an hypotheſis, 
thould have fo little regard to his own reputation as an 
impartial inquirer after truth, ſo little retpect for the 
underſtanding of his readers, as to obtrude it on the 
world, would have appeared an incredible circum- 
{tance, had not you made it a fact. 


You quote a paſſage from Ezekiel; in the 29th 
chapter, ver. 11, ſpeaking of Egypt, it is ſaid “ No 
foot of man fhall paſs through it, nor foot of beaſt ſhall 
paſs through it, neither ſhall it be inhabited forty 
years:”—this, you ſay, “ never came 10 paſs, and con- 
fequently it is falſe, as all the books I have already re- 
viewed are.” Now thit this did come to paſs, we 
have, as Biſhop Newton obſerves, “ the teſtimonies of 
Megaſthenes and. Beroſus, two hcathen hiſtorians, who 
hved about 300 years before Chriſt; one of whom af— 
hrms, exprefsly, that Nebuchadnezzar conguered the 
greater part of Africa; and the other affirms it, in 
effect, in ſaying, that when Nebuchadnezzar heard of 
the death of Lis father, having ſettled his affairs 12 
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Hit, and committed the captives whom he took in 
Egypt to the care of ſome of his friends to bring them 
after him, he haſted directly to Babylon.“ And it we 
kad been polled of no teſtimony in ſupport of the 
propaccy, it would have been an haſty concluſion, that 
the prophecy never cam? to paſs; the hiſtory of Egypt, 
at ſo remote a period, being no where accurately and 
circumſtantially related. I admit that no period can 
be pointed out from the age of Ezekiel to the preſent, 
in which there was no foot of man or beaſt to be ſcen 
for forty years in all Egypt; but ſome think that on- 
ly a part of Egvpt is here ſpoken of; and ſurely you 
do not expect a literal accompliſhment of an hyperbo- 
lical expreſſion, denoting great deſolation; importing 
that the trade of Lgypt, which was carried on then, as 
at preſent, by caravans, by the foot of man and beaſt, 
mould be annihilated. Had vou taken the trouble to 
have looked a little farther into the book from which 
you have made your quotation, you would have there 
teen a prophecy delivercd above two thoufand years 
azo, and which has been fulfilling from that time to 
tis Egypt ſhall be the baſeſt of the kingdoms, neither 
ſhall it exalt itfelf any more above the nations—there 
mall be no more a prince of the land of Egvpt.”—This 
you may call a dream, a viſion, a lie: I eſteem it a 
wonderful prophecy; for © as ts the prophecy, ſo has 
been the event. Egypt was conquered by the Babylo- 
nians; and after the Babylonians by the Perſians; and 
after the Perſians it became ſubject to the Macedo- 
ans; and after the Macedonians to the Romans; and 
ittzr the Romans to the Saracens; and then to the 
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lamalucs; and is now a province of the Turkiſh em- 


pre.” 


Suffer me to produce to you from this author not 
an enigmatical letter to Daniel reſpecting the recovery 
of Jeruſalem from the hands of the king of Babylon, 
but an enigmatical prophecy concerning Zedekiah the 
king of Jeruſalem, before it was taken by the Chal- 
deans.—“ I will bring him (Zedekiah) to Babylon, to 
the land of the Chaldeans; yet ſhall he not /ce it, 
though he ſhall die there.” —How ! not ſee Babylon, 
when he ſhould dic there! How, moreover, 1s this con- 
Gitent, you may aſk, with what Jeremiah had foretold 
that Zedckiah ſhoul:! ſee the eyes of the king of Ba- 
bylon?—this darkneſs of expreſſion, and apparent con- 
tradition between the two prophets, induced Zedekiah, 
(as Joſephus inſorms us) to give no credit to either of 
them; yet he unhappily experienced, and the fact is 
worthy your obſervation, the truth of them both. He 
ſaw the eyes of the king of Babylon, not at Babylon, but 
at Riblah; his eyes were there put out; and he was car- 
ried to Babylon, yet he ſaw it not; and thus were the 
predictions of both the prophets verified, and the enigma 
of Ezckiel explained. 


As to your wonderful diſcovery that the prophecy ot 
Jonah is a book of ſome Gentile, “ and that it has been 
written as a fable, to expoſe the nonſenſe, and to ſati- 
rize the vicious and malignant character of a Bible 
prophet, or a predicting prieſt,” I ſhall put it, covercd 
with Hellebere, for the ſervice of its author, on the ſame 
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ſhelf with your hypotheſis concerning the conſpiracy 
of Daniel and Ezekiel, and ſhall not ſay another word 


about it. 


You conclude your objections to the Old Teſtament 
in a triumphant ſtyle; an angry opponent would ſay, 
in a ſtyle of extreme arrogance, and fottiſh felf ſuffi- 
ciency.—“ J have gone,” you ſay, « through the Bible 
(miſtaking here, as in other places, the Old Teſtament 
for the Bible) as a man would go through a wood, with 
an axe on his ſhoulders, and fell trees; here they lie; 
and the prieſts, if they can, may replant them. They 
may, perhaps, ſtick them in the ground, but they will 
never grow.” —And is it poſhble that you ſhould think 
ſo highly of your performance, as to believe, that you 
have thereby demoliſhed the authority of a book, which 
Newton himſelf eſteemed the moſt authentic of all 
hiſtories z which, by irs celeſtial light, illumines the 
darkeſt ages of antiquity; which is the touchſtone 
whereby we are enabled to diſtinguiſh between true 
and fabulous theology, between the God of Iſrael, holy, 
juit, and good, and the impure rabble of Heathen Baal- 
im; which has been thought, by competent judges, 
to have afforded matter for the laws of Solon, and a 
foundation for the philoſophy of Plato; which has been 
illuſtrated by the labour of learning, in all ages and 
countries; and been admired and venerated for its piety, 
its ſublimity, its veracity, by all who were able to read 
and underſtand it? No, Sir; you have gone indeed 
through the wood, with the beſt intention in the world 
to cut it down; but you have merely buſied yourſelf in 
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expoſing to vulgar contempt a few unſightly ſhrubs, 
which good men had wiſely concealed from public 
view; you have entangled yourſelf in thickets of thorns 
and briars; you have loſt your way on the mountains 
of Lebanon; the goodly cedar trees whereof, lamenting 
the madnels, and pitying the blindneſs of your rage 
againſt them, have ſcorned the blunt edge and the baſe 
temper of your axe, and laughed unhurt at the feeble— 
neſs of your ſtroke. 


In plain language, you have gone through the Old 
Teſtament hunting after diſſiculties, and you have found 
ſome real ones; theſe you have endeavoured to magnify 
into infurmountable objections to the authority of the 
whole book. When it is conſidered that the Old "Teſta. 
ment is compoſed of ſeveral books, written by different 
authors, and at diſterent periods, from Moſes to Mala- 
chi, compriſing an abſtracted hiſtory of a particular 
nation for above a thouſand years, I think the real ditfi- 
culties which occur in it are much fewer, and of much 
leſs importance, than could reaſonably have been ex- 
pected. Apparent diſhculties you have repreſented as 
real ones, without hinting at the manner m which they 
have been explained. You have ridiculed things held 
molt ſacred, and caluraniated characters eſteemed moit 
vencrable; you have excited the ſcoffs of the profane; 
increaſed the ſcepticiſm of the doubtful; ſhaken the 
faith of the unlearned ; ſuggeſted cavils to the 6“ dit 
puters of this world;“ and perplexed the minds ef 
honeſt men who with to worthip the God of their 1a- 
thers in ſincerity and truth.— This and more you have 
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done in going through the Old Teſtament; but you 
have not fo much as glance at the great dulign of the 
whole, at the harmony and mutual .dependence of the 
ſeveral parts. Lou have ſaid notlung of the wiſdom 
of God in ſelecting a particular people frem tlie reſt of 
mankind, not for their own fekes, but that they might 
witneſs to the whole world, in ſucceihve ages, his exiſtence 
and attributes; that they might be an ini}rumen; of 
ſubverting idolatry, of declaring. the name of the God 
of liracl throughout the whole earth. It was through 
this nation æliat the Egyptians Lov the evonders of God; 
that the Canaumes (whom wickaductz hag made a 
reproach to human nature) felt his qudgnentsz that 
the Babylomans nbaed their decrees—-« "V'oat none 
ſhould dare to ſpeak amiſs of the God of Iiracl—thar 
all ſhould fear and tremble before him: —and it 1s 
through them that you and L and all the world, are 
not at this day worſhippers of idols. You have ſaid 
nothing of the goodneſs of God in pronuſing, that, 
trough the ſced of Abraham, all the nations of the 
earth were to be bleſſed; that the defire of All nations, 
the bleſſing of Abraham to the Gentiles, ſhouid come. 
You have pafſed by all the prophecies refpecting the 
coming of the Meſſiah; though they abſolutely hxed 
the time of his coming, and of his being cut off; de- 
ſeribed his office, character, condition, fufferivgrs, and 
death, in ſo circumſtantial a manner, that vie cannot 
but be aftoniſhed at the accuracy of their completion in 
he perſon of Jeſus of Nazareth. You have neglected 
noticing the teſtimony of the whole Jewiſh nation to 
the truth both of the natural and miur:.culous facts re- 
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corded in the Old Teſtament. That we may better 
judge of the weight of .this teſtimony, let us ſuppoſe 
that God ſhould now manifeſt himſelf to us, as we 
contend he did to the Iſraclites in Egypt, in the deſert, 
and in the land of Canaan; and that he ſliould continue 
theſe manifeſtations of himſelf to our poſterity for a 
thouſand years or more, puniſhing or rewarding them 
according as they diſobeyed or oheyed his commands; 
what would you expect ſhould be the iſſue? You would 
expect that our poſterity would, in the remoteſt period 
of time, adhere to their God, and maintain againſt all 
opponents the truth of the books in which the diſpen- 
ſations of God to us and to our ſucceſſors had been 
recorded. They would not yield to the objections of 
men, who, not having experienced the ſame divine 
government, ſhould, for want of ſuch experience, refuſc 
aſſent to their teſtimony, No; they would be to the 
then ſurrounding nations, what the Jews are to us, 
witnefles of the exiſtence and of the moral government 
©: God. 
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p TIE New Teſtament, they tell us, is founded 
upon the prophecies of the Old; if ſo, it muſt follow 
the fate of its foundation.“ —Thus you open your attack 
upon the New Teſtament; and J agree with you, that 
the New Teſtament muſt follow the fate of the Old; 
and that fate is to remain unimpaired by ſuch efforts as 
vou have made againſt it. The New Teſtament, how- 
ever, is not founded ſolely on the prophecies of the Old. 
If an Heathen from Athens or Rome, who had never 
heard of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, had been 
an eye-witneſs of the miracles of Jeſus, he would have 
made the fame conclufion, that the Jew Nicodemus 
did“ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God; for no man can do theſe miracles that thou 
doeſt, except God be with him.” —Our Saviour tells 
the Jews—« Had ye believed Moſes, ye would have be- 
lieved me; for he wrote of me:”—and he bids them 
ſearch the ſcriptures, for they teſtiſied of him:—but, 
notwithſtanding this appeal to the prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament, Jeſus ſaid to the Jews, “ Though ye 
believe not me, belicve the works“ -“ believe me for 
the very works ſake.” —« if I had not done among 
them the works which none other man did, they had 
not had fin.” — Theſe are ſufficient proofs that the 
| 1 2 
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truth of Chriſt's miſſion was not even to the Jews, much 
ts to the Gentiles, founded ſolely on the truth of the 
prophecies of the Old Teitament. So that if you. could 


prove ſome of thete prophecies to have been miſapplicd, 


and not completed in the perſon of Jeſus, the truth of 


the Chriſtian religion would not thereby be overturned, 
— That Jeſus of Nazarcth was the perſon, in whom all 
te prophecies, direct and typical, in the Old 'Felta- 
ment, reſpecting the Meſhah, were fulfilled, is a pro- 
poſition founded on thoſe prophecies, and. to be proved 
by comparing them with the hiſtory of his life. That 
Jeſus was a prophet ſent from God, is one propoſition 
that Jeſus was the prophet, the Meſhah, is another: 
and though he certainly was both a prophet and 7/2 
prophet, yet the foundations of the proof of theſe pro- 
poſitions are feparate and diſtinct. 


The mere exiſtence © of ſuch a woman as Mary, and 
of ſuch a man as Joſeph, and Jeſus,” is, you ſay, a 
natter of indifference, about which there is no ground 
cither to believe or to diſbelieve.—Belief is diſſerent 
from knowledge, with which you here ſeem. to con- 
found it. We know that the whole is greater than its 
part—and we know that all the angles in the ſame ſeg- 
ment of a circle are equal to each other—we have 
intuition and demonſtration as grounds of this knows- 
ledge; but is there no ground for belief of paſt or fu- 
ture exiſtence? Is there no ground for believing that 
the ſun will exiit to-morrow, and that your father ex- 
iſted before you? You condeſcend, however, to think 
it probable, that there was ſuch perſons as Mary, Jo- 
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ſeph, amd Jeſus; and, without troubling yourſelf about 
their exiſtence or non-exiſtence, aſſuming, as it were, 
ſur the fake of argument, but without poſitively grant- 
mg, their exiſtence, you proceed to inform us, * that 
t is the fable of Jefus Chriſt, as told in the New 
Teſtament, and the wild and viſionary doctrine rated 
thereon,” againſt which you contend. You will not 
repute it a fable, that there was ſuch a man as Jeſus 
Chriſt; that he lived in- Judea near eighteen hundred 
rears ago; that he went about doing good, and preach- 
mg, not only in the villages of Galilee, but in the city 
of jeruſalem; that he had ſeveral followers who con- 
ſtantly attended him, that he was put to death by 
Pontius Pilatez that his diſciples were numerous a few 
rears after his death, not only in. Judea, but in Rome 
the capital of the world, and in every province of the 
Roman empire; that a particular diy has been obſerved 
n a religious manner by all his followers, in comme- 
moration of a real or ſuppoſed reſurrection; and that 
tie conſtant celebration of baptiſm, and of the Lord's 
ſupper, may be traced: back from the preſent time to 
lim, as the author of thoſe inſtitutions. "Theſe things 
onſtitute, I ſuppoſe, no part of your fable; and if 
neſe things be facts, they will, when maturcly conſi- 
red, draw after them ſo many other things related in 
he New Teſtament concerning Jeſus, that there will 
e left for your fable but very ſcanty materials, which 
11} require great fertility of invention before you will 
refs them up into any form which will not diſguſt even 
i ſuperficial obſerver. 
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The miraculous conception you eſteem a fable, and 
in your mind it is an obſcene fable.—Impure indecd 
mutt that man's imagination be, who can diſcover any 
obſcenity in the angel's declaration to Mary—The Holy 
Ghoſt thall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Higheſt thall overſhadow thee ; therefore that holy 
thing which ſhall be born of thee ſhall be called the 
Son of God. I wonder you do not find obſcenity i 
Geneſis, where it is ſaid, “ The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters,” and brought order out of 
conſuſion, a world out of a chaos, by his foſtering influ 
ence. As to the Chriſtian faith being built upon the 
Heathen mythology, there is no ground whatever fo 
the afſertion; there would have been ſome for ſaying 
that much of the Heathen mythology was built upoi 
the events recorded in the Old Teſtament. 


You come now to a demonſtration, or, which amount. 
to the ſame thing, to a propoſition which cannot, yor 
ſay, be controverted:—firit, « That the agreement 0 
all the parts of a ſtory does not prove that ſtory to bt 
true, becauſe the parts may agree and the whole ma 
be falſe; fecondly, "That the diſagreement of the part 
of a ſtory proves that the hole cannot be true. Tit 
agreement does not prove truth, but the difagreemen 
proves falſehood poſitively.” Great uſe, I perceive, ! 
to be made of this propoſition. You will pardon m 
un{kilfulneſs in dialectics, if I preſume to controver 
th: truth of this abſtract propoſition, as applied to an 
purpoſe in life. The agreement of the parts of a ſtor 
implies that the ſtory has been told by, at leaſt, tv 
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perſons (the life of Doctor Johnſon, for inſtance, by 
Sir John Hawkins and «Mr. Boſwel). Now I think it 
ſcarcely poſſible for even two perſons, and the difficulty 
is increaſed if there are more than two, to write the 
hiſtory of the life of any one of their acquaintance, 
without there being a confiderable difference between 
them with reſpect to the number and order of the in- 
eidents of his life. Some things will be omitted by one, 
and mentioned by the other; ſome things will be briefly 
touched by one, and the ſame things will be circum- 
ſtantially detailed by the other; the fame things, which 
are mentioned in the ſame way by them both, may 
not be mentioned as having happened exactly at the 
ſame point of time, with other poſſible and probable 
differences. But theſe real or apparent difficulties, in 
minute circumſtances, will not invalidate their teſtimony 
as to the material tranſactions of his life, much leſs will 
they render the whole of it a fable. If ſeveral inde- 
pendent witneſſes, of fair character, ſhould agree in all 
the parts of a ſtory, (in teſtifying, for inſtance, that a 
murder or a robbery was committed at a particular 
time, in a particular place, and by a certain individual,) 
every cou juſtice in the world would admit the fact, 
notwithſtanding the abſtract poſſibility of the whole be- 
ing falſe;—again, if ſeveral honeſt men thould agree in 
ſaying, that they faw the king of France beheaded, 
though they ſhould diſagree as to the figure of the 
guillotine, or the ſize of his executioner, as to the king's 
hands being bound or looſe, as to his being compoſed 
or agitated in aſcending the ſcaffold, yet every court of 
juſtice in the world would think, that ſuch difference, 
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reſpecting the circumſtances of the fact, did not in- 
validate tlie evidence reſpecting the fact itſelf. When 
you ſpeak of the whole of a ſtory, you cannot mean 
every particular eircumſtance connected with the ſtory, 
but not eſſential to it; you muſt mean tlie pith and 
marrow of the ſtory; for it would be impoſſible to eſta- 
bliſli the truth of any fact, (of admirals Byng or 
Keppel, for example, having neglected or not neglected 
their duty, ) if a difagreement in the evidence of wit- 
neſſes, in minute points, ſhould be conlidered as anni- 
hilating the weight of their evidence in points of im- 
portance. In a word, the relation of a fact differs 
eſſentially from the demonſtration. of a theorem. If 
one ſtep is left out, one link in the chain of ideas con- 
ſtituting a demonſtration is omitted, the concluſion will 
be deſtroyed; but a fact may be eſtabliſhed, notwith- 
ſtanding a diſagreement of the witneſſes in certain trifling 
particulars of their evidence reſpecting it. 


You apply your incontrovertible propoſition to the 
genealogies of Chriſt given by Matthew and Luke 
there is a diſagreement between them; therefore, you 
ſay, „ It Matthew ſpeaks truth, Luke ſpeaks falſehood 
and if Luke ſpeaks truth, Matthew ſpeaks falſehood; 
and thence there is no authority for belicving either 
and if they cannot be believed even in the very firſt 
thing tliey ſay and ſet out to prove, they are not entitled 
to be believed in any thing they fay afterwards.” I 
cannot admit either your premiſes or your conclution— 
not your concluſion; becaufe two authors, who differ 
in tracing back the pedigree of an individual for above 
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1 thouſand years, cannot, on that account, be eſteemed 
incompetent to bear teſtimony to the tranſactions of his 
life, unleſs an intention to falſify could be proved 
againſt them. If two Welſh hiſtorians ſhould at this 
time write the life of any remarkable man of their 
country, who had been dead twenty or thirty years, and 
ſlould through different branches of their genealogi— 
cal tree, carry up the pedigree to Cadeuallun, would 
they, on account of that difference, be diſcredited in 
every thing they ſaid? Might it not be beheved that 
they gave the pedigree as they had found it recorded 
in different inſtruments, but without the leaſt intention 
to write a falſehood ?—I cannot admit your premiſes; 
becauſe Matthew ſpeaks truth, and Luke ſpeaks truth, 
though they do not ſpeak the ſame truth; Matthew giv- 
ing the genealogy of Joſeph the reputed father of Jeſus, 
aud Luke giving the genealogy of Mary the real mother 
of Jeſus. If you will not admit this, other explana- 
tions of the diſhculty might be given; but I hold it 
ſufficient to ſay, that the authors had no deſign to 
deceive the reader, that they took their accounts from 
the public regiſters, which were carefully kept, and 
that had they been fabricators of theſe genealogies, 
they would have been expoſed at the time to inſtant 
detection; and the certainty of that detection would 
have prevented them from making the attempt to impoſe 
a falſe genealogy on the Jewiſh nation. 


But that you may effectually overthrow the credit of 
theſe genealogies, you make the fo! lowing calculation : 


s From the birth of David to the birth of Chriſt is 


— 
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upwards of 1080 years; and as there were but 27 full 
generations, to find the average age of each perſon 
mentioned in St. Matthew's liſt at the time his firſt 
fon was born, it is only neceſſary to divide 1080 by 27, 
which gives 40 years for each perſon. As the life. 
time of man was then but of the ſame extent it is now, 
it is an abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that 27 generations ſhould 
all be old bachelors, before they married. So far from 
this genealogy being a ſolemn truth, it is not even a 
reaſonable he.”—TFhis argument aſſumes the appear- 
ance of arithmetical accuracy, and the concluſion is in 


a ſtyle which even its truth would not excuſe:—yct 


the argument is good for nothing, and the concluſion 


is not true. You have read the Bible with ſome atten- 


tion; and you are extremely liberal in imputing to it 
lies and abſurdities; read it over again, eſpecially the 
books of the Chronicles, and you will there find, that, 
in the genealogical liſt of St. Matthew, three genera- 
tions are omitted between Joram and Ozias; Joram 
was the father of Azariah, Azariah of Joaſh, Joaſh of 
Amaziah, and Amaziah of Ozias.—I inquire not, in 
this place, whence this omiſſion procceded; whether 
it is to be attributed to an error in the genealogical ta- 
bles from whence Matthew took his account, or to a 
corruption of the text of the evangeliſt; {till it is an 
omiſſion. Now if you will add theſe three generations 
to the 27 you mention, and divide 1080 by 30, you 
will find the average age when theſe Jews had each ot 
them their firſt ſon born was 36. They married ſooner 
than they ought to have done, according to Ariſtotle, 
who fixes thirty-ſcven as the moſt proper age, when 4 
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nan ſhould marry. Nor was it neceſſary that they 
hould have been old bachelors, though each of them 
had not a ſon to ſucceed him till he was thirty-ſix; 
hey might have been married at twenty, without hav- 
ing a ſon till they were forty, You aſſume in your 


*Wrgument that the firſt born ſon ſucceeded the father 
Win the lifſt—this is not true. Solomon ſucceeded Da- 


vid; yet David had at leaſt ſix fons, who were grown 
o manhood before Solomon was born; and Rehoboam 
ad at leaſt three ſons before he had Abia (Abjjah) 
rho ſucceeded him.—lt is needleſs to cite more in- 
ſtances to this purpoſe; but from theſe, and other cir- 
umſtances which might be inſiſted upon, I can ſee no 

ound for believing, that the genealogy of Jeſus Chriſt, 


Inentioned by St. Matthew, is not a ſolemn truth. 


You inſiſt much upon ſome things being mentioned 
by one Evangeliſt, which are not mentioned by all or 
dy any of the others; and you take this to be a reaſon 
why we ſhould conſider the goſpels, not as the works 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, but as the pro- 

uctions of ſome unconnected individuals, each of whom 
made his own legend. I do not admit the truth of 
his ſuppoſition; but I may be allowed to uſe it as an 
argument againft yourſelf—it removes every poſlible 
ſuſpicion of fraud and impoſture, and confirms the 
goſpel hiſtory in the ſtrongeſt manner. Four unconnefed 
individuals have each written memoirs of the life of Je- 
ſus; from whatever ſource they derived their materials, 
it is evident that they agree in a great many particulars 
f the laſt importance; ſuch as the purity of his man- 
ners; the ſanctity of his doctrines; the multitude and 
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publicity of his miracles; the perſecuting ſpirit of his 
enemies; the manner of his death; and the certainty 
ef his reſurrection; and whilſt they agree in theſe 
great points, their diſagreement in points of little conſe. 
quence, is rather a confirmation of the truth, than an 
indication of the falſehood, of their ſeveral account; 
Had they agreed in nothung, their teſtimony ought to 
have been rejected as a legendary tale; had they agreed 
in every thing, it might have been ſuſpected that, in- 
ſtead of unconnected individuals, they were a ſet of 
impoſtors. The manner, in which the evangeliſts have 
recorded the particulars of the life of Jeſus, is wholly 
conformable to what we experience in other biogra- 
phers, and claims our higheſt aſſent to its truth; not- 
withſtanding the force of your incoatrovertible pro- 


poſition. 


As an inſtance of contradiction between the evange- 
ziſts, you tell us, that Matthew ſays, the angel announ- 
cing the immaculate conception appeared unto Joſeph; 
but Luke ſays, he appeared unto Mary.—The apgel, 
Bir, appeared to them both; to Mary, when he in- 
formed her that ſhe ſhould, by the power of God, con- 
ceive a ſon; to Joſeph, ſome months afterwards, when 
Mary's pregnancy was, vifible; in the interim ſhe had 
paid a viſit of three . 2 0 to her couſin Elizabeth. 
It might have been expected, that, from the accuracy 
with which you have read your Bible, you could net 
have conſounded theſe obvioufly-diſtinct appearances; 
but men, even of candour, are liable to miſtakes 
Who, you aſk, would now believe a girl, who fhou.s 
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{ay ſhe was gotten with child by a gheſt?:— Who, but 


yourſelf, would ever have atked a queſtion ſo abomina- 
bly indecent and profane? I cannot argue with you vn 
this ſubject. —You will never perſuade the world, that 
the Holy Spirit of God has any reſemblance to the: 
ſtage ghoſts in Hamlet or Macbeth, from which you 
ſeem to have derived your idea of it. 


The ſtory of the maſſacre of the young children by 
the order of Herod, is mentioned only by Mathew 
and therefore you think it is a lie. Wer mult ge up all 
hiſtory if we refuſe to ainit facts recorded by only one 
hiſtorian. Matthew addreded his goſpel to the Jews, 
and put them in mind of a cxcumitance, of which they 
mult have had a melancholy remembrance; but Gentil 
converts were leſs intereſted in that event. 'The Evan- 
geliſts were not writing the life of Herod, but of Jeſus; 
it is no wonder that they omitted, above half a century 
after the death of Herod, an inſtance of his cruelty, 
which was not eſſentially connected with their ſubject. 
The maſſacre, however, was probably known even at 
Rome; and it was certainly correſpondent to the cha- 
racter of Herod. John, you ſay, at the time of the 
maſſacre, c was under two years of age, and yet he 
elcaped; ſo that the ſtory cireumſtautially helies itſelf.“ 
John was ſix months older than Jefus; and you can- 
not prove that he was not beyond the age to which the 
order of Herod extended; it probably reached no far- 
ther than to thoſe who had completed their frit year, 
without including thoſe who had entered upon their 
ſecond: but without infifting upon this, ſtill I contend 
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that vou cannot prove Jolm to have been under two 


years of age at the time of the maſſacre; and I could 


give many probable reaſons to the contrary. Nor is it 
certain that John was, at that time, in that part of the 
country to which the edict of Herod extended. But 
there would be no end of anſwering, at length, all 
your little objections, 


No two of the Evangeliſts, you obſerve, agree in 
recit ing, ex in the fe me words, the written inſcription 
which was put over Chriſt when he was crucified. — 
J admit that there is an uneſſential verbal difference; 
and are you certain that there was not a verbal differ- 
ence in the inſcriptions themſelves? One was written 
in Hebrew, another in Greek, another jn Latin; and, 
though they had all the ſame meaning; yet it is pro- 
bable, that if two men had tranſlated the Hebrew and 
the Latin into Greek, there would have been a verbal 
aifference between their tranflations. You have ren- 

dered yourſelf famous by writing a book called—The 
Rights of Man;-—had you been guillotined by Robeſ- 
pierre, with this title, written in French, Engliſh, and 
German, and afhxed to the guillotine—Thomas Paine, 
of America, author of the Rights of Man—and had 
iour perſons, ſome of whom had ſeen the execution, 
and the reſt had heard of it from eye-witneſſes, written 
{hort accounts of your life twenty years or more after 
your death, and one had ſaid the inſcription was This 
is Thomas Paine, the author of The Rights of Man 
another, The author-of the Rights of Mana third, 
This is the author of The Rights of Man—and a fourth, 
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Thomas Paine, of America, the author of the Ripht: 
of Man — would any man of common ſenſe have doubt- 
ed, on account of this diſagreement, the veracity of 
the authors in writing your life? —© The only one,” 
you tell us, “ of the men calleg apoſtles, who appears 
to have been near the ſpot where Jeſus was crucified, 
was Peter.” — This your aſſertion is not true—we do 
not know that Peter was preſent at the crucifixion ; 
but we do know that John, the diſciple whom Jeſus 
loved, was preſent; for Jeſus ſpoke to him from tlie 
croſs, —You go on, « But why thould we believe Peter, 
convicted by their own account of perjury, in {wearing 
that he knew-not Jeſus?” I will tell you why-—decaulc 
Peter ſincerely repented of the wiekedueſs into which he 
had been betrayed, through fear for his life, and fulfercd 
martyrdom in atteſtation of the truth of the Chriſtian 


religion. | 


But the Evangeliſts diſagree, you ſay, not only as to 
the ſuperſcription on the croſs, but as to the time of 
the crucifixion, “ Mark ſaying it was at the third hour 
(nine in the morning), and John at the ſixth hour 
(twelve, as you ſuppole, at noon).” Various folutions 
have been given of this dithculty, none of which ſatisſied 
Doctor Middleton, much leſs can it be expected that 
any of them ſhould ſatisfy you: but there is a ſolutlon 
Rot noticed by him, in which many judicious men have. 
acquieſced—That John, writing his goſpel in Aſia, uſed 
the Roman method of computing time; which was the 
ſame as our own; ſo that by the fixth hour, heir 
Jeſus was condemned, we are to underſtand fx Glock 
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in the morning; the intermediate time from ſix to nine, 
when he was cructhed, being employed in preparing 
for the crucifixion. But xt tins diihculty ſhould be ſtill 
clteened inſuperable, it does not follow that it will 
always remain fo; and if it fhould, the main point, the 
cruciiixion of Jeſus, will not be affected thereby. 

I cannot, in this place, omit remarking ſome circum- 
ſtances attending the crucifixion, which are ſo natural, 
taut we might live wondered if they had not occurreq- 
Of all the diſciples of Jeſus, John was beloved by him 
w1tlt a peculiar degree of affection; and, as kindneis 
produces kindnefs, there can be h:itle doubt that the 
regand was reciprocal, Now whom ſhould we expect 
to be the attendants of Jeſus in his laſt ſuffering? 
Whom but John, the friend ef his heart ?!—Whom but 
luis mother, whoſe ſoul was now pierced through by the 
word of ſorrow, which Sen had foretold? - Whom 
Mut thoſe, who had been attached to him through life; 
who, having been healed by bim of their infirmities, 
were impelled by gratitude to miniſter to him of their 
{ubſtance, to be attentive to all his wants?— Theſe 
were the perſons whom we ſhould have expected to 
attend his execution; and theſs were there. To whom 
would an expiring fon, of the beſt affeftions, recom- 
mend a poor, and, probably, a widowed mother, but 
to his warmeſt friend/ſ—And this. did Jeſus.— Un- 
mindful of the extremity of his own torture, and 
anxious to alleviate the burden of her ſorrows, and to 
protect her old age from future want and miſery, he 


faid to his beloved difciple—« Behold thy mother! and 
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from that hour that diſciple took her to his own home.” 
I own to you, that ſuch initances as theſe, of the con- 
ſormity of events to our probable expectation, are to 
me genuine marks of the ſimplicity and truth of the: 
goſpels; and far outweigh a thouſand little objections, 
ariſing from our igaorance of manners, times, and 
circumſtances, or from our incapacity to comprehend 
the means uſed by the Supreme Being in the moral 
government of his creatures. 


St. Matthew mentions ſeveral miracles which attended 
our Saviour's crucifixion—the darkneſs which over- 
fpread the land—the rending of the veil of the teniple 
—an earthquake which rent the rocks—and the rc- 
ſurrection of many ſaints, and their going into the 
holy city.—“ Such,” you ſay, “ is the account which 
this daſhing writer of the book of Matthew gives, but 
in which he is not ſupported by the writers of the other 
books.” This is not accurately expreſſed; Matthew 1s 
ſupported by Mark and Luke, with reſpect to two of 
the miracles—the darkneſs—and the rending of the 
retl;—and their omiſſion of the others does not prove, 
that they were either ignorant of them, or diſbelieved 
them. I think it idle to pretend to ſay poſitively what 
influenced them to mention only two miracles; they 
probably thought them ſuflicient to convince any per- 
ion, as they convinced the centurion, that Jeſus « was 
2 righteous man”—< the Son of God.” And theſe two 
miracles were better calculated to produce general con- 
viction, amongſt the perſons for whoſe benefit Mark 
aud, Luke wrote their goſpels, than either the earth- 
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quake or reſurrection of the ſaints. The earthquake 
was, probably, conſined to a particular ſpot, and might, 
by an objector, have been called a natural phenomenon; 
and thoſe to whom the ſaints appeared might, at the 
time of writing the goſpels of Mark and Luke, have 
been dead: but the darkneſs muſt have been generally 
noun and remembered; and the veil of the temple 
might ſtill be preſerved at the time theſe authors wrote. 
As to John not mentioning any of thefe miracles— 
it is well known that his goſpel was written as a kind 
of ſupplement to the other goſpels; he has therefore 
omitted many chings which the other three Evangeliits 
had related, and he has added ſeveral things which they 
had not mentioned; in particular, he has added a cir- 
cumſtance of great importance; he tells us that he ſaw 
one of the ſoldiers pierce the fide of Jeſus with a ſpear, 
and that blood and water flowed through the wound; 
and leaſt any one ſhould doubt of the fact, from its 
not being mentioned by the other Evangelifts, he afferts 
it with peculiar earneſtneſs—“ And he that ſaw it, 
bare record, and his record is true: and he knoweth 
that he ſaith true, that ye might believe.“ John ſaw 
blood and water flowing from the wound; the blood is 
eaſily accounted for; but whence came the water? The 
anatorniſts tell us—that it came from the pericardium ;— 
ſo conſiſtent is evangelical teſtimony with the moſt 
curious reſearches into natural fcience!—You amule 
vourſelf with the account of what the ſcripture calls 
many ſaints, and you call an army of ſaints, and arc 
angry with Matthew for not having told you a great 
many things about them. It is very poſſible that at- 
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thew might have known the fact of their reſurrection, 
without knowing every thing about them; but if he 
had gratified your curioſity in every particular, I am of 
opinion that you would not have believed a word of 
what he had told you. I have no curioſity on the ſub- 
jet; it is enough for me to know that “ Chriſt was the 
firſt fruits of them that ſlept,” and « that all that are 
in the graves ſhall hear his voice and ſhall come forth,” 
2s thoſe holy men did, who heard the voice of the 
Son of God at his reſurrection, and paſſed from death 
to life. If I durſt indulge myſelf in being wiſe above 
what is written, I might be able to anfwer many of 
our inquiries relative to theſe ſaints: but I dare not 
touch the ark of the Lord, I dare not ſupport the autho- 
rity of ſcripture by the boldnefs of conjecture. What- 
Sever difficulty there may be in accounting for the filence 
of the other Evangeliſts, and of St. Paul alſo, on this 
ſubject, yet there is a greater difhculty in ſuppoſing that 
Matthew did not give a true narration of what had 
happened at the crucifixion. If there had been no 
ſupernatural darknefs, no earthquake, no rending of 
the veil of the temple, no graves opened, no reſurrec- 
tion of holy men, no appearance of them unto many— 
if none of theſe things had been true, or rather if 
any one of them had been falſe, what motive could 
Matthew, writing to the Jews, have had for trumping 
up fuch wonderful ſtories? He wrote, as every man 
does, with an intention to be believed; and yet every 
Jew he met would have ſtared him in the face, and 
told him that he was a liar and an impoſtor. What 
author, who twenty years hence ſhould addreſs to the 
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French nation an hiſtory of Louis XVI. would venture 


to affirm, that when he was beheaded there was dark 
neſs for three hours over all France? that there was an 
earthquake? that rocks were ſplit? graves opened? and 
dead men brought to life, who appeared to many per- 
ſons in Paris?—It is quite impoſhble to ſuppoſe, that 
any one would dare to publiſh ſuch obvious lies; and! 
think it equally impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that Matthew 
would have dared to publiſh his account of what hap- 
pened at the death of Jeſus, had not that account been 
generally known to be true. 
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[ur te tale of the reſurrection,“ you ſay, “ follows 
mat of the crucifixion.“ —You have accuſtomed me ſo 
much to this kind of language, that when I find you 
ſpeaking of a tale, I have no doubt of meeting with a 
truth. From the apparent diſagreement in the accounts, 
which the Evangeliſts have given of fome circumſtances 
reſpecting the reſurrection, you remark—< If the writ- 
ers of thefe books had gone into any court of juſtice 
to prove an alibi, (for it is of the nature of an alibi that 
i here attempted to be proved, namely, the abſence of 
a dead body by ſupernatural means,) and had given 
their evidence in the fame contradictory manner, as it 
is here given; they would have been in danger of hav- 
ng their ears cropt for perjury, and would have juſtly 
deferred it“ hard words, or hanging,” it ſeems, if 
zou had been their judge. Now I maintain, that it is 
the brevity with which the account of the reſurrection 
3 given by all the Evangeliſts, which has occaſioned 
the ſeeming confuſion; and that this confuſion would 
have been cleared up at once, if the witneſſes of the 
reſurrection had been examined before any judicature. 
As we cannot have this vive voce examination of all the 
witneſſes, let us call up and queſtion the Evangehits as 
wuneſſes to a ſupernatural alibi. Did you tind the 
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ſepulchre of Jeſus empty? One of us actually ſaw {: 
empty, and the reſt heard from eye-witneſſes, that it 
was empty. — Did you, or any of the followers of Jeſus, 
take away the dead body from the ſepulchre? All 
anſwer, No.—D:d the ſoldiers, or the Jews, take away 
the body? No.—How are you certain of that? Becauſe 
we ſaw the body when it was dead, and we ſaw it 
afterwards when it was alive.—How do you know fhat 
what you ſaw was the body of Jeſus? We had been 
long and intimately acquainted with Jeſus, and knew 
his perſon perfectly.— Were you not affrighted, and 
miſtook a ſpirit for a body? No; the body had fleth 
and bones; we are ſure that it was the very body 
which hung upon the croſs, for we ſaw the wound in 
the fide, and the print of the nails in the hands and 
feet.— And all this you are ready to ſwear? We are; 
and we are ready to die alſo, ſooner than we will deny 
any part of it.— This is the teſtimony which all the 
Evangeliſts would give, in whatever court of juftice 
they were examined; and this, I apprehend, would 
ſufficiently eſtabliſh the alibi of the dead body from the 
ſepulchre by ſupernatural means. 


But as the reſurrection of Jeſus is a point which 
you attack with all your force, I will examine minuteh 
the principle of your objections; I do not think them 
deſerving of this notice, but they ſhall have it. Ihe 
book of Matthew, you ſay, « ſtates that when Chril. 
was put in the ſepulchre, the Jews applicd to Pilate 
for a watch or a guard to be placed over the fepulchre, 


to prevent the body being ſtolen by the diſciples.” —1 
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admit this account, but it is not the whole of the ac- 
count: you have omitted the reaſon for the requeſt 
which the chief priefts made to Pilate “ Sir, we re- 
member that that deceiver ſaid, wlule he was yet alive, 
aſter three days I will riſe again.” —It is material to 
remark this; for at the very time that Jeſus predicted 
his reſurrection, he predicted alſo his cruciaxion, and 
all that he ſhould ſuffer from the malice of thoſe very 
men who now applied to Pilate for a guard. —« He 
ſnewed to his diſciples, how that he muſt go unto Je- 
ruſalem, and ſuffer many things of the elders, and chief 
prieſts, and ſcribes, and be killed, and be raifed again 
the third day.” (Matt. xvi. 21.) Theſe men knew 
full well that the firſt part of this prediction had been 
accurately fulfilled through their malignity; and, in- 
ſtead of. repenting of what they had done, they were 
ſo infatuated as to ſuppoſe, that by a guard of ſoldiers 
they could prevent the completion of the ſecond. — The 
other books you obſerve, ſay nothing about this ap- 
plication, nor about the ſealing of the ſtone, nor the 
guard, nor the watch, and according to theſe accounts 
there were none.” — This, Sir, I deny. The other 
books do not ſay that there were none of tlieſe things; 
how often muſt I repeat, that omiſſions are not contra- 
actions, nor ſilence concerning a fact a denial of it? 


You go on—“ The book of Matthew continues its 
account that at the end of the Sabbath, as it began to 
cawn, towards the firſt day of the week, came Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary to ſee the ſepulchre. 
Mark ſays it was ſun riſing, and John ſays it was dark. 
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Luke ſays it was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, ang 
Mary the mother of Fames, and other Women, that 
came to the {epulchre. And John ſays that Mary 
Magdalene came alone. So well do they agree about 
their firſt evidence! they all appear, however, to have 
known moſt about Mary Magdalene; ſhe was a wo. 
man of a large acquaintance, and it was not an ill con- 
jecture that the might be upon the ſtroll.” —This is 2 
long paragraph; I will anſwer it diſtinctly:—PFirſ, 
there is no diſagreement of evidence with reſpect to 
the time when the women went to the ſepulchre; all 
the Evangeliſts agree as to the day on which tlicy 
went; and, as to the time of the day, it was early in 
the morning; what court of juſtice in the world would 
ict aſide this evidence, as intuthcient to ſubRantiate the 
fact of the women's having gone to the ſepulchre, be- 
cauſe the witneſſes diſfered as to the degree of twi- 
light which lighted them on their way? Secondlr, 
there is no diſagreement of evidence with reſpect ic 
the perſons who went to the ſepulchre. John {tates 
that Mary Magdalene went to the ſepulchre; but he 
does not ſtate, as you make him ftate, that Mary May- 
dalene went alone; ſhe might, for any thing you have 
proved, or can prove, to the contrary, have been ac- 
rompamicd by all the women mentioned by Luke 
it an unuſual thing to diflinguith by name a principal 
perſon going on a viſit, or an embaſſy, without men- 
tioning his ſubordinate attendants? IIiirdly, in oppo 
tion to your inſinuation that Mary Magdalene was 3 
common woman, I wiſh it to be conſidered, whether 
there is any ſcriptural authority for that 1mputatio!; 
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and whether there, be or not, I muſt contend, that à 
repentant and reformed woman, ought not to be 
eſteemed an improper witneſs of a fact, The con- 
jecture, which you adopt concerning her, is nothing 
leſs than an illiberal, indecent, unfounded calumny, 
not excuſable in the mouth of a libertine, and intolera- 
able in your's. 


The book of Matthew, you obſerve, goes on to ſay 
—« And bchokl, there was an earthquake, for the an- 
gel of the Lord deſcended from heaven, and came and 
rolled back the ftone from the door, and % 1e it.— 
but the other books ſay nothing about any earthquake.” 
—what then? does their ſilence prove that there was 
none? —“ nor about the angel rolling back the ſtone 
and fitting upon it;-—waat then? does their ſilence 
prove that the ſtone was net rolled back by an anpe”, 
and that he did not fit upon it? —“ and according to 
their accounts there was ne angel ſitting there.” This 
concluſion I muſt deny; their accounts do net ſay there 
was no angel ſitting there, at the time that Matthew 
ſays he ſat upon tlie ſtone. They do not deny the fact, 
they ſimply omit the mention of it; and they all take 
notice that the women, when they arrived at the ſepul- 
chre, found the ſtone rolled away: hence it is evident 
that the ftone was rolled away before the women arrived 
at the ſepulchre; and the ether Evangeliſts, giving an 
account of what happened to the women «hen they 
Teached the ſepulchre, have merely omitted giving an 
account of a tranſaction previous to their arrival. 
Where is the contradigion? What ſpace of time inter- 
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yened between the rolling away the ſtone, and the 
arrival of the women at the ſepulchre, is no where 
mentioned; but it certainly was long enough for the 
angel to have changed his poſition; from ſitting on the 
outhde he might haye entered into the ſepulchre; and 
another angel might have made his appearance, or, 
from the firſt, there might have been two, one on the 
outfide rolling away the ſtone, and the other within. 
Luke, you tell us, “ ſays there were two, and they 
were both it. andings and John fays there were two, and 
both fitting.” —It is impoſſible, I grant, eyen for an 
angel to be ſitting and ſtanding at the ſame inſtant of 
time; but Luke and John do not ſpeak of the fame 
inſtant, nor of the fame appearance--Luke ſpeaks of 
the appearance to all the women; and John of the ap- 
pearance to Mary Magdalene aloge, who tarried weep- 
ung at the ſepulchre after Peter and John had left it, 
But J ſorbear making any more minute remarks on ſtill 
minuter objections, ail of which are grounded on this 
zraſtake—that the angeis were feen at one particular 
time, in one particular place, and by the fame indivi- 
duals, 


As to your inference, from Matthew's uſing the ex- 
preilion u this day, that the book muſt have been 
manufactured after a lapſe of ſome generations at leaſt, 
it cannot be admitted againſt the poſitive teſtimony ot 
all antiquiry, That the {tory about ſtealing away the 
body was a bunghng ftory, I readily admit; but the 
chief prieſts are anſwerable for it; it is not worthy 
either your notice, or mine, except as it 18 3 ſtrong 
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inſtance to you, to me, and to every body, how far 
prejudice may miſlead the underſtanding. 


You come to that part of the evidence in thoſe books 
that reſpects, you ſay, “ the pretended appearances of 
Chriſt after his pretended reſurrection; the writer of 
the book of Matthew relates, that the angel that was 
ſitting on the ſtone at the mouth of the ſepulchre, ſaid 
to the two Marys, (chap. xxvili. 7.) „ Behold, Chrilt is 
gone before you into Galilee, there ſhall you fee him.“ 
The goſpel, Sir, was preached to poor and illiterate 
men: and it is the duty of prieſts to preach it to them 
in all its purity; to guard them againſt the errors of 
miſtaken, or the deſigns of wicked men. You then, 
who can read your Bible, turn to this paſſage, and you 
will find that the angel did not ſay, « Behold, Chrift ix 
gone before you into Galilee,” —but, “ Behold, he goeth 
before you into Galilee,” I know not what Bible you 
made uſe of in this quotation, none that I have ſeen 
render the original word by—he 1s gone:—it might be 
properly rendered, he will go; and it is literally ren— 
dered, he is going. This phraſe docs not imply an 
immediate ſetting out for Galilec: when a man has 
fixed upon a long journey to London or Bath, it is 
common enough to ſay, he is going to London cr Bath, 
though the time of his going may be at ſome diſtance. 
Even your daſhing Matthew could not be puilty of ſuch 
a blunder as to make the angel ſay he is gene; ſor he 
tells us immediately afterwards, that, as the women 
were departing ſrom the ſepulchre to tell his diſciples 
what the angels had ſaid to them, Jeſus himſelf mct 
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them. Now how Jeſus could be gie into Galilee, and 
vet meet the women at Jeruſalem, I leave you to ex- 
plain, ſor the blunder is not chargeable upon Matthew. 
I excuſe your introducing the expreſhon—#® then the 
eicyen diſciples went away into Galilee,” for the quo- 
tation is rightly made; but had you turned to the Greek 
Teſtament, you would not have found in this place any 
word anſwering to then; the paſſage is better tranſlated 
—and the eleven. Chriſt had ſaid to his diſciples, 
(Matth, xxvi. 32.) © After I am riſen again, I will go 
before you into Galitee:”—and the angel put the wo- 
men in mind of the very expreiſion and prediction—- 
he is rien, as he faid; and behald, he goeth before you int» 
Golilce. Matthew, intent upon the appearance in Ga- 
lee, of which there were, probably, at the time he 
wrote, many living witneſſes in Judea, omits the men- 
tion of many appearances taken notice of by John, and, 
oy this omiſſion, ſeems to connect the day of the re- 
furrection of Jeſus, with that of tlie departure of the 
diſciples for Galilee. You ſeem to unk this a great 
ficulty, and inezpable of ſolution; for you ſay—“ It 
is not poſiihle, unleſs we admit thefe diſciples the right 
of wilful Jving, that the writers of theſe books could 
pe any of the eleven perſons called difciples; for it, 
according to Matthew, the eleven went into Galilee to 
mect Jetus in a mountain, by his own appointment, on 
the ſame day that he is ſaid to have riſen, Luke and 
Tohn muſt have been two of that eleven; yet the writer 
of Luke ſa7s cxprefsly, and John implies as much, that 
the ravcting was that ſame day in a houſe at Jeruſalem: 
und on the other hand, if, according to Luke and john, 
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the eleven were aſſembled in a houſe at Jer iſalem, 
Matthew muſt have been one of that eleven; yet 
Matthew ſays, the meeting was in a mountain in Ga- 
lilee, and conſequently the evidence given in thoſe books 
deſtroys each other.” When I was a young man in the 
univerſity, I was pretty much accuſtomed to drawing 
of conſequences; but my Alma Mater did not ſuſfer me 
to draw conſequences after your manner; ſhe taught 
me—that a falſe poſition muſt end in an abſurd conclu- 
ſion. I have ſhewn your poſition—that the eleven 
went into Galilee on the day of the reſurrection to be 
falſe, and hence your conſequence—that the evidence 
given in theſe two books deftroys each other—1s not to 
be admitted. You ought, moreover, to have conſi- 
dered, that the feaſt of unleavened bread, which imme- 
diately, followed the day on which the paſſover was 
eaten, laſted ſeven days; and that ſtrict obſervers of the 
law did not think themſelves at liberty to leave Jeruſa- 
lem, till that feaſt was ended; and this is a collateral 
proof that the diſciples did not go to Galilee on the _— 
of the reſurrection. 


You certainly have read the New Teſtament, but 
not, I think, with great attention, or you would have 
known who the apoſtles were. In this place you reckon 
Luke as one of the eleven, and in other places you 
ſpeak of him as an eye-witneſs of the things he relates; 
you ought to have known that Luke was no apoſtle ; 
and he tells you himſelf, in the preface to his goſpel, 
that he wrote from the teſtimony of others. If this 
miſtake proceeds from your ignorance, you are not a 
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fit perſon to write comments on the Bible; if from 
deſign, (which I am unwilling to ſuſpect,) you are till 
leſs fit; in either cafe it may ſuggeſt to your readers 
the propriety of ſuſpecting the truth and accuracy of 
your aſſertions, however daring and intemperate.—« Of 
the numerous prieſts or parſons of the preſent day, 
biſhops and all, the fum total of whoſe learning,” ac- 
' cording to you, © is a b ab, and hie, hæc, hoc, there 
is not one amongſt them,” you ſay, © who can write 
poetry like Homer, or ſence like Euclid.” —If I ſhould 
admit this, (though there are many of them, I doubt 
not, who underſtand theſe authors better than you do,) 
yet I cannot admit that there is one amongſt them, 
biſhops and all, ſo ignorant as to rank Luke the Evan- 
geliſt among the apoſtles of Chriſt. I will not prefs 
this point; any man may fall into a miſtake, and the 
confciouſneſs of this fallibility ſhould create in all men 
a little modeſty, a little diffidence, a little caution, be- 
tore they preſume to call the moſt illuſtrious characters 
of antiquity liars, fools, and knaves. 


' You want to know why Jcſus did not ſhew himſelf 
to all the people after his reſurrection.— This is one ot 
Spinoza's objections; and it may ſound well enough in 
the mouth of a Jew, wiſhing to excufe the infidelity 
of his countrymen : but it is not judiciouſly adopted by 
deiſts of other nations. God gives us the means of 
health, but he does not force us to the uſe of them; 
he gives us the powers of the mind, but he does not 
compel us to the cultivation of them: he gave the Jew3 
opportunities of ſeeing the miracles of Jeſus, but he 


1 
did not oblige them to believe them. They who pete 


ſevered in their incredulity after the reſurrection of 
Lazarus, would have perſevered alſo after the reſur- 
rection of Jeſus. Lazarus had been buried four days, 
Jeſus but three; the body of Lazarus had begun to 
undergo corruption, the body of Jeſus ſaw no corrup- 
tion; why ſhould you expect, that they would have 
believed in Jeſus on his own reſurrection, when hey had 
not believed in him on the reſurrection of Lazarus ? 
When the Phariſees were told of the reſu: cection of 
Lazarus, they, together with the chief prieſts, gathered 
2 council, and ſaid—“ What do we? for this man 
doeth many miracles. If we let him thus alone, all 
men will believe on him:—then from that day forth 
they took counſel together to put him to death.” The 
great men at Jeruſalem, you fee, admitted that Jeſus 
had raiſed Lazarus from the dead; yet the belief of that 
miracle did not generate conviction that Jeſus was the 
Chriſt; it only exaſperated their malice, and aceclerated 
their purpoſe of deſtroying him. Had Jefus ſhewn 
himſelf after his reſurrection, the chief prieſts would 
probably have gathered another council, have opened it 
with, What do we? and ended it with a determination 
to put him to death. As to us, the evidence of the 
reſurrection” of Jeſus, which we have in the New 
Teſtament, is far more convincing, than if it had been 
related that he ſhewed himſelf to every man in Jeruſa- 
lem; for then we ſhould have had a ſuſpicion, that the 
whole ſtory had been fabricated by the Jews. 


Tou think Paul an improper witneſs of the reſurrece 
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tion; I think him one of the fitteſt that could have been 
choſen; and for this reaſon—his teſtimony is the teſti- 
mony of a former enemy. He had, in his own miraculouz 
converſion, ſufficient ground for changing his opinion 
as to a matter of fact; for believing that to have been 
a fact, which he had formerly, through extreme preju- 


dice, conſidered as a fable. For the truth of the re- 


ſurrection of Jeſus he appeals to above two hundred and 
fifty living witneſſes; and before whom does he make 
this appeal?—Before his enemies, who were able and 
willing to blaſt his character, if he had advanced an 
untruth.—Y ou know, undoubtedly, that Paul had re- 
ſided at Corinth near two years; that, during a part of 
that time, He had teſtified to the Jews, that Jeſus was 
the Chriſt; that, finding the bulk of that nation obſti- 
nate in their unbelief, he had turned to the Gentiles, 
and had converted many to the faith in Chriſt ; that 
he left Corinth, and went to preach the goſpel in other 
parts; that, about three years after he had quitted 
Corinth, he wrote a letter to the converts which he 
had made in that place, and who after his departure 
had been ſplit into different factions, and had adopted 
different teachers in oppoſition to Paul. From this 
account we may be certain, that Paul's letter, and 
every circumſtance in it, would be minutely examined. 
The city of Corinth was full of Jews; theſe men 
were, in general, Paul's bitter enemies; yet, in the face 
of them all, he aſſerts, “that Jeſus Chriſt was buried; 
that he roſe again the third day; that he was ſeen of 
Cephas, then of the twelve; that he was afterwards 


feen of above five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
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the greater part were then alive. An appeal to above 
250 living witneſſes, is a pretty ſtrong proof of a fact; 
but it becomes irreſiſtible, when that appeal is ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of enemies. St. Paul, you 
muſt allow, was a man of ability; but he would have 
been an ideot, had he put it in the power of his ene- 
mics to prove, from his own letter, that he was a lying 
raſcal. They neither proved, nor attempted to prove, 
any ſuch thing; and, therefore, we may ſafely con- 
clude, that this teftimony of Paul to the reſurrection 
of Jeſus was true: and it is a teſtimony, in my opinion, 
of the greateſt weight. 


You come, you ſay, to the laſt ſcene, the aſcenſion; 
upon which, in your opinion, “ the reality of the fu- 
ture miſſion of the diſciples was to reſt for proof.” —I 
do not agree with you in this. The reality of the fu- 
ture miſſion of the apoſtles might have been proved, 
though Jeſus Chriſt had not viſibly aſceuded into hea- 
ven. Miracles are the proper proofs of a divine miſ- 
lion; and when Jeſus gave the apoſtles a commiſſion to 
preach the goſpel, he commanded them to ſtay at 
Jeruſalem, till they « were endued with power from 
on high.” Matthew has omitted the mention of the 
aſcenſion; and John, you ſay, has not ſaid a ſyllable 
about it. I think otherwiſe. John has not given an 
expreſs account of the aſcenſion, but has certainly ſaid 
lomething about itz for he informs us, that Jeſus ſaid 
o Mary —« Touch me not; for I am not yet aſcended 
to my Father: but go to my brethren, and ſay unta 
them, I a/cend unto my Father and your Father, and ta 
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my God and your God.” This is ſurely ſaying ſome. 
thing about the aſcenſion; and if the fact of the aſcen- 
Gon be not related by John or Matthew, it may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed, that the omiſſion was made, on 
account of the notoriety of the fact. That the fact 
was generally known, may be juſtly collected from the 
reference which Peter makes to it in the hearing of all 
the Jews, a very few days after it had happened— 
46 This Jeſus hath God raifed up, whereof we all are 
witneſſes. Therefore being by the right hand of Gad 
exalted.” Paul bears teſtimony alſo to the aſcenſion, 
when he ſays, that Jeſus was received up into glory. As 
to the difference you contend for, between the account 
of wo aſcenſion, as given by Mark and Luke, it does 
not exiſt; except in this, that Mark omits the parti 
eulars of Jeſus going with his apoſtles to Bethany, and 
bleſſing them there, which are mentioned by Luke, 
But omiſhons, I muſt often put you in mind, are not 
contradictions. 


You have now, you ſay, “ gone through the er- 
amination of the four books aſcribed to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John; and when it is conſidered that 
the whole ſpace of time, from the crucifixion to what 
is called the aſcenſion, is but a few days, apparently 
not more than three or four, and that all the circum- 
ftances are reported to have happened near the ſame 
ipot, Jeruſalem, it is, I believe, impoſſible to find, in 
any ſtory upon record, ſo many, and ſuch glaring ab- 
furdities, contradictions, and falſchoods, as are in thoſe 


books.” —What am I to ſay to this? Am I to fay that, 
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in writing this paragraph, you have forfeited your cha- 
rater as an honeſt man? Or, admitting your honeſty,” 
am I to ſay that you are groſsly ignorant of the ſub- 
ject? Let the reader judge. John fays, that Jeſus ap- 
peared to his diſciples at Jerufalem on the day of his 
reſurrection, and that Thomas was not then with them, 
—The ſame John ſays, that after eig days he appeared 
to them again, when Thomas was with them. Now, 
Sir, how apparently three er four days can be conſiſtent 
with really eight days, I leave you to make out. But 
this is not the whole of John's teſtimony, either with 
teſpect to place or t1me—for he ſays—After theſe things 
(after the two appearances to the diſciples at Jeruſalem 
on the firſt and on the eighth day after the reſurrection) 
Jeſus ſhewed himſelf again to his diſciples at the ſea 
of Tiberias, The ſea of Tiberias, I preſume you know, 
was in Galileez and Galilee, you may knew, was ſixty 
or ſeventy miles from Jeruſalem; it muſt have taken 
the diſciples ſome time, after the eighth day, to travel 
from Jeruſalem into Galilee, What, in your own 
inſulting language to the prieſts, what have you to 
anſwer, as to the /ame ſpat Ferufalem, as to ycur appa- 
rently three or four days? — But this is not all. Luke, 
in the beginning of the Acts, refers to his goſpel, and 
ſayz—6« Chriſt ſhewed himſelf alive after his paſſion, 
dy many infallible proofs, being feen of the apoſtles 
torty days, and ſpeaking of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God :”—inſtead of four, you perceive there 
were forty days between the crucifixion and the aſcen- 
ſion. I need not, I truſt, after this, trouble myſelf 
about the falſchoods and contradictions which you 
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impute to the Evangeliſts; your readers cannot but b. 
upon their guard, as to the credit due to your afle. 
tions, however bold and improper. You will ſuffa 
me to remark, that the Evangeliſts were plain men; 
who, convinced of the truth of their narration, an! 
conſcious of their own integrity, have related whit 
they knew, with admirable ſimplicity. They ſeem to 
have ſaid to the Jews of their time, and to ſay to the 
Jews and unbelievers of all times—We have told you 
the truth; and if you will not believe us, we have no- 
thing more to ſay.—Had they been impoſtors, they 
would have written with more caution and art, have 
obviated every cavil, and avoided every appearance of 
contradiction. This they have not done; and this | 
conſider as a proof of their honeſty and veracity. 


John the Baptiſt had given his teſtimony to the truth 
of our Sayiour's miſlion in the moſt unequivocal terms; 
he afterwards ſent two of his diſciples to Jeſus, to aſk 
him whether he was really the expected Meſſiah cr 
not. Matthew relates Br theſe circumſtances : had 
the writer of the book of Matthew been an impoſtor, 
would he have invalidated John's teſtimony, by bring- 
ing forward his real or apparent doubt? Impoſſible 
Matthew, having proved the reſurrection of Jeſus, tell 
us, that the eleven diſciples went away into Galilee 
mto a mountain where Jeſus had appointed them, and 
« when they ſaw him, they worſhipped him: but ſome 
doubted.” —Would an impoſtor, in the very laſt place 
where he mentions the reſurrection, and in the con- 
cluſion of his bock, have ſuggeited fuch a - cavil t 
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unbelievers, as to ſay—ſome doubted: Impoſſible! The 


* 


Evangeliſt has left us to collect the reaſon why ſonse 


doubted: the diſeiples ſaw feſus, at a diftance, on th 
mountain; and {ome of them fell down and worthippead 
him; whilſt others doubted whethe the perſon they 
faw was really Jeſus; their doubt, however, could not 
have laſted long, for in the very next verſe we are 
told, that Jeſus came and ſpake unto them. 
4 

Great and laudable pains have been taken by many 
learned men, to harmonize the ſeveral accounts given 
us by the evangeliſts of the reſurrection. not 
ſcem to me to be a matter of any great conſequence to 


t docs 
Chriſtianity, whether the accoums can, it every mi— 
nute particular, be harmonized or not; ſince there is 
no ſuch diſcordance in them, as to render the fact of 
the reſurrection doubtful to any impartial mind. If any 
man, in a court of juſtice, ſhould give poſitive evidence 
of a fact; and three others ſhould afterwards be cxa- 
mined, and all of them ſhould confirm the evidence of 
the firſt as to the fact, but ſhould apparently differ from 
him and from each other, by being more or lets parti 
cular in their accounts of the circumftances attending 
the fat; ought we to doubt of the fact, becauſe we 
could not harmonize the evidence reſpecting the cu- 
cumſtances relating to it? The omiſton of any one 
circumſtance (ſuch as that of Mary Magdalene having 


gone twice to the ſcpulchre; or that of the angel hv 


ing, alter he had rolled away the {tone from the ſe— 
pulchre, entered into the ſepulchre) may render 
uarmony impoſſible, without having recourſe to ſup pa- 
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ſion to ſupply the defect. You deiſts laugh at all 
ſuch attempts, and call them prieſtcraft. I think it 
better then, in arguing with you, to admit that there 
may be (not granting, however, that there is) an irre- 
concileable difference between the evangeliſts in ſome 
of their accounts reſpecting the life of Jeſus, or his 
reſurrection. —Be it fo; what then? Does this differ- 
ence, admitting it to be real, deſtroy the credibility of 
the goſpel hiſtory in any of its eſſential points? Cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, not.. As I look upon this to be 
a general an{wer to moſt of your deiſtical objections, I 
profeis my ſincerity, in ſaying, that I conſider it as a 
true and ſuſicient anſwer; and I leave it to your conſi- 
deration. I have, purpoſely, in the whole of this dit. 
cuſhion, been ſilent as to the_ inſpiration of the evange- 
liſts; well knowing that you would have rejected, with 
ſcorn, any thing I could have ſaid on that point: butz 
in diſputing with a deiſt, I do moſt ſolemnly contend, 
that the Chriſtian religion is true, and worthy of al] 
acceptation, whether the evangeliſts were inſpired or 
Nor, 


Unbelieyers, in general, wiſh to conceal their ſenti- 
ments; they have a decent reſpect for public opinion; 
are cautious of affronting the religion of their country; 
fearful of undermining the foundations of civil ſociety. 
Home few have been more daring, but leſs judicious; 
and have, without diſguiſe, profeſſed their unbelict. 
But you are the firſt who ever ſwore that he was an 
infidel, concluding your deiſtical creed with- So help 
me God! I pray that God may help you; that he may, 
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through the influence of his Holy Spirit, bring you to 
a right mind; convert you to the religion of his Son, 
whom, out of his abundant love to mankind, he ſent 
into the world, that all who believe in him ſhould not 
periſh, but have everlaſting life. 


You ſwear, that you think the Chriſtian religion is 
not true. I give full credit to your oath; it is an oath 
in confirmation—of what ?— of an opinton.—lt proves 
the ſincerity of your declaration of your opinion; but 
the opinion, notwithſtanding the oath, may be either 
true or falſe. Permit me to produce to you an oath 
not confirming an opinion, but a fact; it is the oath of 
St. Paul, when he ſwears to the Galatians, that, in 
what he told them of his miraculous converſion, he did 
not tell a lie: « Now the things which I write unto you, 
behold, before God, I lie not: do but give that credit 
o Paul which I give to you, do but conſider the differ- 
ence between an opinion and a fact, and I ſhall not 
deſpair of your becoming a Chriſtian. 


Deiſm, you ſay, conſiſts in a belief ef one God, and 
an imitation of his moral character, or the practice of 
what is called virtue; and in this (as far as religion is 
concerned) you reſt all your hopes. —There is nothing 
in dciſm but what is in Chriſtianity, but there is much 
in Chriſtianity which is not in deiſm. The Chriſtian 
has no doubt concerning a future ſtate z every deiſt, 
from Plato to Thomas Paine, is on this ſubject over- 
whelmed with doubts inſuperable by human reaton. 


The Chriſtian has no miſgivings as to the pardon of 
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Penitent ſinners, through the interceſſion of a mediator; 
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the deiſt is harailed with apprehenſion leit the moral 
witice of God thould demand, with inexorable rigour, 
puniſhment for tranſgreſſion. The Chriſtian has no 
doubt concerning the law fulneſs and the efficacy of 
prayer; the deiſt is diſturbed on this point by abſtiadt 
Conf derations concerning the goodneſs of God, which 
wants not to be intreated; concerning his foreſight, 
which has no need of our information; concerning his 
immutability, which cannot be changed through cur 
iupphcation. The Chriſtian admits the providence cf 
Cod, and the liberty of human actions; the deiſt 13 
involved in great diihculties, when he undertakes the 
proof of either. The Chriſtian has aſſurance that the 
Spirit of God will help his infirmities; the deiſt does 
rot deny the poſſibility that God may have acceſs to 
the human mind, but he has no ground to believe tie 
fact of his either enlightning the underſtanding, iailu- 
encing the will, or purifying the heart, 
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4 Trosr,” you ſay, © who are not much acquainted 
with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, may ſuppote that the book 
called the New Teſtament has exiſted ever fince the 
time of Jcſus Chriſt; but the fact is hiſtorically other- 
wiſe; there was no ſuch book as the New Teſtament 
till more than three hundred years after the time that 
Chriſt is ſaid to have lived.“ — This paragraph is cal- 
culated to miſkead common readers; it is necefary to 
unfold its meaning. The book, called the New Teſta- 
ment, conſiſts of twenty-ſeven different parts; concern- 
ing ſeven of theſe, viz. the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
that of James, the ſecond of Peter, the ſecond of John, 
the third of John, that of Jude, and the Revelation, there 
rere at firſt ſome doubts; and the queſtion, whether 
they ſhould be received into the canon, might be de- 
cded, as all queſtions concerning opinions muſt be, by 
vote, With reſpect to the other twenty parts, thoſe 
who are moſt acquainted with ecclefiaſtical hiſtory will 
tell you, as Du Pin docs after Euſebius, that they were 
owned as canonical, at all times, and by all Chriſtians. 

Whether the council of Laodicea was held before or 

alter that of Nice, is not a ſettled point; all the books 

of the New "Teſtament, except the Revelation, are 

enumerated as canonical in the Conſtitutions of that 
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council; but it is a great miſtake to ſuppoſe, that the 
greateft part of the books of the New "Teſtament were 
not in general uſe amongit Chriſtians, long before tlie 
council of Laodicea was held. This is not merely my 
opinion on the ſubject; it is the opinion of one much 
better acquainted with cccleftaſtical hiſtory than I am, 
and, probably, than you are, —Aeſbeim. * "The opi- 
nions,“ fays this author, © or rather the conjectures, 
of the learned concerning the time when the books 
of the New Teitament were gollected into one volume, 
as alſo about the authors of that collection, are ex- 
tremely different. This important queſtion is attended 
with great and almoſt inſuperable diſficulties to us in 
theſe latter times. It is however ſuſkcient for us to 
know, that, before the middle of the ſccond century, 
the greateſt part of the books of the New "Teſtament 
were read in every Chriſtian ſociety throughout the 
world, and received as a divine rule of faith and man— 
ners. Hence it appears, that theſe ſacred writings 
vere carefully ſeparated from ſeveral human com— 
poſitions upon the ſame ſubject, either by fome of the 
apoſtles themſelves, who lived ſo long, or by their dif- 
ciples and ſucceſſors, who were ſpread abroad through 
all nations. We are well aſſured, that the four geſpels 
were collected during the liſe of St. John, and that the 
three firſt received the approbation of this divine 
apoſtle. And why may we not ſuppoſe, that the other 
Lcoks of the New "Teſtament were gathered together 


at the ſame time? What renders this highly probable 
is, that the moſt urgent neceſſity required its being 
done. For, not long after Chriſt's aſcenſion into lica- 
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ven, ſeveral hiſtories of his life and doctrines, full of 
pious frauds, and fabulous wonders, were compoſed 
by perſons, whole intentions, perhaps, were not bad, 
but whoſe writings diſcovered the greateſt ſuperſtition - 
and ignorance. Nor was this all; productions ap- 
peared, which were impoſed on the world by fraudu- 
ent men as the writings of the holy apoſtles. "Theſe 
apocryphal and ſpurious writings muſt have produced 
a fad confuſion, and rendered both the hiſtory and the 
doctrine of Chriſt uncertain, had not the rulers of the 
church uſed all poſſible care and diligence in ſeparate 
ing the books that were truly apoſtolical and divine, 
from all that ſpurious trath, and conveying them down 
to poſterity in one volume.” 


Did you ever read the apology for the Chriſtians, 
which Juſtin Martyr preſented to the emperor Antoni- 
nus Pius, to the Senate, and people of Rome? 1 ſhould 
looner expect a falſity in a petition, which any body 
of perſecuted men, imploring juſtice, ſhould preſent to 
the king and parliament of Great Britain, than in this 
apology.— Let in this apology, which was preſented 
not fifty years after the death of St. John, not only 
parts of al the four gofpels are quoted, but it is expreſsly 
laid, that on the day called Sungay, a portion of them 
was read in the public aſſemblies of the Chriſtians. I 
forbear purſuing this matter farther; elfe it might 
ality be thewn, that probably the goſpels, and cer- 
ta::ity ſome of St. Paul's epiſtles, were known to Cle- 
ment, Ignatius, and Polycarp, contemporaries with the 
apoſtles. "Theſe men could not quote or refer to books 
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which did not exiſt; and therefore, though you could 
make it out that the hook called the New Teſtament 
did not formerly exiſt under that title, till 350 years 
after Chriſt; yet I hold it to be a certain fact, that all 
the books of which it 1s compoſed, were written, and 
moſt of them received by all Chriſtians, within a few 
years after his death. 


You raiſe a difſiculty relative to the time which in- 
tervened between the death and reſurrection of Jeſus, 
who had ſaid, that the Son of Man ſhall be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth.—-Are you ig- 
norant then that the Jews uſed the phrate three days and 
three nights to denote what we underſtand by three 
days?—lIt is ſaid in Geneſis, chap. vii. 12. “ The rain 
was upon the carth forty days and forty nights; and 
this is equivalent to the expreſſion, (ver. 17.) „ And 
the flood was forty days upon the earth.” Inſtead 
then of ſaying three days and three nights, let us fim- 
ply ſay—three days—and you will not object to 
Chriſt's being three days—Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day, in the heart of the earth. I do not fay that he 
was in the grave the whole of either Friday or Sun— 
day; but an hundred inſtances might be produced, 
from writers of all nations, in which a part of a day 
is ſpoken of as the whole. Thus much for the defence 
of the hiſtorical part of the New Teſtament. 


You have introduced an account of Fauſtus, as deny- 
ing the genuinencls of the books of the New Teſtament. 
Will you permit that great ſcholar in ſacred literature, 
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Michaelis, to tell you ſomething about this Fauſtus?— 
le was ignorant, as were moſt of the African writers, of 
the Greek langunge, and acquainted with the New Teſ- 
tament merely through the channel of the Latin tranf- 
lation: he was not only devoid of a ſuſhcient fund of 
learning, but illiteraté iu the higheſt degree. An argu- 
ment which he brings againſt the genuineneſs of the 
goſpel aftords ſufſicient ground for this aſſertion; for he 
contends, that the goſpel of St. Matthew could not have 
been written by St. Matthew himſelf, becauſe he is al- 
ways mentioned in the third perſon.“ You know who 
has argued like Fauſtus, but I did not think myſelf au- 
thoriſed on that account to call you 1lliterate in the high- 
eſt degree; but Michaelis makes a ſtill more ſevere con- 
cluſion concerning Fauſtus; and he extends his obſer- 
vation to every man who argued like him—« A man 
capable of ſuch an argument muſt have been ignorant 
not only of the Greek writers, the knowledge of which 
could not have been expected from Fauſtus, but even of 
the Commentaries of Caeſar. And were it thought im- 
probable that ſo heavy a charge could be laid with juſtice 
on the ſide of his knowledge, it would fall with double 
weight on the ſide of his honeſty, and induce us to ſup— 
pole, that preferring the arts of ſophiſtry to the plain- 
neſs of truth, he maintained opinions which he believed 
to be falſe.” (Marſii's Tranfl.) Never more, I think, ſhall 
ve hear of Moſes not being the author of the Pentateuch, 
n account of its being written in the third perſon. 


Not being able to produce any arzument to render 
queltionable either the genuinenefſs or the authenticity 
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of St. Paul's epiſtles, you tell us, that “ it is a matter of 
no great importance by whom they were written, ſince 
the writer, whoever he was, attempts to prove his doc- 
trine by argument: he does not pretend to have been 
witneſs to any of the ſcenes told of the reſurrection and 
aſcenſion, and he declares that he had not believed 
them.” That Paul had fo far reſiſted the evidence 
which the apoſtles had given of the reſurrection and 
aſcenſion of Jeſus, as tc be a perſecutor of the ditcipics 
of Chrift, is certain; but I do not remember the piace 
where he declares that he had not believed them. The 
high prieſt and the ſenate of the children of Iſrael did 
not deny the reality of the miracles, which had been | 
wrought by Peter and the apoſtles; they did not contra- 

dict their teſtimony concerning the reſurrection and the 
aſcenſion; but whether they believed it or not, they were 
fired with indignation, and took counſel to put the apol- 
tles to death: and this was alſo the temper of Paul; whe- 
ther he believed or did not believe the ſtory of the reſur- 
rection, he was exceedingly mad againſt the ſaints. The 
writer of Paul's epiſtles docs not attempt to prove his 
doctrine by argument; hc in many places tells us, that 
his doctrine was not taught him by man, or any inven— 
tion of his own, which required the ingenuity of argu- 
ment to prove it;-—« J certify you, brethren, that the 
goſpel, which was preached of me, is not after man. 
For I neither received it of man, neither was I taught 
it, but by the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt.” Paul does 
not pretend to have been a witneſs of the ory of the 
reſurrection, but he does much more; he atlerts, that 
he was himſelf a witneſs of the reſurrection. After 
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enumerating many appcarances of Jeſus to his diſciples, 
Paul fays of himſelf, “ Laſt of all, he was ſeen of me 
alſ2, as of one born out of due time.” Whether you 
will admit Paul to have been a true witneſs or not, you 
cannot deny that he pretends to have been a witneſs of 
the reſurrection. | 


The ſtory of his being ſtruck to the ground, as he 
was journeying to Damaſcus, has nothing in it, you 
ſay, miraculous or extraordinary: you repreſent him as 
truck by lightning.—lt is ſomewhat extraordinary for 
a man, who is ſtruck by lightning, to have, at the very 
time, full poſſeſſion of his underſtanding; to hear a 
roice iſſuing from the lightning, ſpeaking to him in the 
lebrew tongue, calling him by his name, and entering 
into converſation with him. His companions, you ſay, 
appear not to have ſuffered in the ſame manner: the 
greater the wonder. If it was a common ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning which ſtruck Paul and all his companions 
to the ground, it is ſomewhat extraordinary that he 
done ſhould be hurt; and that, notwithſtanding his be- 
ing ſtruck blind by lightning, he ſhould in other reſpects 
be fo little hurt, as to be immediately able to walk into 
the city of Damaſcus. So difficult is it to oppoſe truth 
by an hypotheſis!-—In the character of Paul you diſco- 
rer a great deal of violence and fanaticiſm; and ſuch 
men, you obſerve, are never good moral evidences of 
ny doctrine they preach.— Read, Sir, Lord Lyttleter'”s 
obſervations on the converſion and apoſtleſhip of St. 
Paul; and I think you will be convinced of the contrary, 
That elegant writer thus exprefles his opinion on this 
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ſubject “ Beſides all the proofs of the Chriſtian rel. 
gion, which may be drawn from the prophecies of tlie 
Old "Teſtament, from the neceſiary connection it lia; 
with the whole ſyſtem of the Jewith religion, from the 
miracles of Chriſt, and from the evidence given of hi; 
reſurrection by all the other apoſtles, I think the con- 
verſion and apoſtleſhip of St. Paul alone, duly conti 
dered, is, of itfelf, a demonſtration ſufficient to prove 
Chriſtianity to be a divine revelation.” I hope this 
opinion will have ſome weight with you it is not the 
opinion of a lying Bible-prophet, of a ſtupid evangeliſt, 
or of an a b ab prieſt, —but of a learned layman, whoſz 
illuſtrious rank received ſplendor from his talents. 


You afe diſpleaſed with St. Paul « for ſetting out 
to prove the reſurrection of the /ame body.” —You 
know, I preſume, that the reſurrection of the ſame 
body is not, by all, admitted to be a ſcriptural doctrine, 
* In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are con- 
tained all the articles of the Chriſtian ſaith) I find cur 
Baviour and the apoſtles to preach the re/urrefion of Ile 
dead, and the reſurrefion from the dead, in many places; 
but I do not remember any place where the reſurrection 
of the ſame body is ſo much as mentioned.” This ob- 
{ſervation of Mr. Locke I ſo far adopt, as to deny that 
you can produce any place in the writings of St. Paul 
whercin he ſets out to prove the reſurrection of the 
ſame body. I do not queition the poſſibility of the 
reſurrection of the ſame body, and I am not ignorant 
of the manner in which ſome learned men have ex- 


plained it; (ſomeu hat after the way of your vegetative 
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ipeck in the kernel of a peach;) but 5s you are dis 
crediting St. Paul's doctrine, you ought to thew that 
what you attempt to diſcredit iz the doctrine of the 
apottle. As a matter of choice, you had rather have u 
better body—you will have a better body,-—* your na- 
tural body will be raiſed a ſpiritual body,” your cor- 
ruptible will put on incorruption. You are ſo much: 
out of humour with your preſent body, that you mtorn 
us, every animal in the creation excels us in ſomething. 
Now I had always thought, that the fingle circumſtzace 
of our having hands, and their having none, gave us 
an infinite ſuperiority not enly over intects, tithes, ſnails, 
and ſpiders, (which you repreſent as excelling us in 
loco-motive powers,) but over all the anunalz ct the 
creation; and enabled us, in the language of Cicero, 
detcribung the manifold utility of our hands, to make 
as It were a new nature of things. As to what you 
ly about the conſciouſneſs of exiitence being the only 
conceivable idea of a future fe —it proves nothing, 
either for or againſt the rcturrection of a body, or of 
the fame body; it does not inform us, whether to any 
or to what ſubſtance, material or immaterial, this con- 
ſciouſneſs is annexed. I leave it, however, to others, 
ho do not admit perſonal identity to conſiſt in con- 
ſciouſneſs, to diſpute with you on this point, and 
wülingly ſubſcribe to the opinion of Mr. Locke, „that 
nothing but conſciouſneſs can unite remote exiſtences 


wo the ſame perſon.” 


From a caterpillar's paſſing into a torpid ſtate re- 
lubling death, and afterwards appearing a ſplendid 
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butterfly, and from the (ſuppoſed) conſciouſneſs of 
exiſtence which the animal had in theſe different ſtates, 
vou aſk, Why mult I believe, that the reſurrection of 
the fame body is neceſſary to continue in me the con- 
ſciouſneſs of exiſtence hereafter ?!—I do not diſlike 
analogical reafoning, when applied to proper objecs, 
and kept within due bounds:—but where is it ſaid in 
ſcripture, that the reſurrection of the ſame body is ne- 
ceſſary to continue in you the conſciouſneſs of exiſtence? 
"Thoſe whs admit a conſcious ſtate of the ſoul between 
death and the reſurrection, will contend, that the ſoul 
is the ſubſtance in which conſciouſneſs is continued 
without interruption :-—tiote who deny the intermedi- 


ate ſtate of the ſoul as a ſtate of conſciouſneſs, will! 


contend, that conſciouſneſs is not deſtroyed by death, 
but ſuſpended by it, as it is ſuſpended during a found 
leepz and that it may as eaſily be reſtored after death, 
as after fleep, during which the faculties of the foul 
are not extinct, but .dormant.—Thofe who think that 
the ſoul is nothing diſtin from the compages of 
the body, not a ſubſtance but a mere quality, will 
maintain, that the conſciouſneſs appertaining to every 
individual perſon is not loſt when the body is de- 
;troyed; that it is known to God; and may, at the 
general reſurrection, be annexed to any ſyſtem of 
matter he may think fit, or to that particular compages 
ro winch it belonged in this hfe. 


In reading your book I have been frequently ſhocked 
at the virulence of your zeal, at the indecorum of you! 
abuſe in applying vulgar and oftenfive epithets to mc" 
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who have been held, and who will long, I truſt, conti- 
nue to be holden, in high eſtimation. I know that the 
ſcar of calumny is ſeldom wholly effaced, it remains 
long after the wound is healed; and your abuſe of holy 
men and holy things will be remembered, when your 
arguments againſt them are refuted and forgotten. 
Moſes you term an arrogant coxcomb, a chief aſſaſſin; 
Aaron, Joſhua, Samuel, David, monſters and impoſtors; 
the Jewiſh kings a parcel of rafcals; Jeremiah and the 
reſt of the prophets, liars; and Paul a fool; for having 
written one of the ſublimeſt compoſitions, and on the 
moſt important ſubject that ever occupied the mind of 
man—the leſſon in our burial ſervicez—this leſſon you 
call a doubtful jargon, as deſtitute of meaning as the 
tolling of the bell at the funeral. Men of low condi- 
tion! preſſed down, as you often are, by catamities 
generally incident to human nature, and groaning un- 
der burdens of miſery peculiar to your condition, what 
thought you when you heard this leflon read at the 
tuneral of your child, your parent, or your friend? 
Was it mere jargon to you, as deſtitute of meaning as 
the tolling of a bell? No. — Lou underſtood from mit, 
that you would not all ſleep, but that you would all 
be changed in a moment at the laſt trump; you under- 
ſtood from it, that this corruptible muſt put on incor- 
ruption, that this mortal muſt put on immortality, ard 
that death would be ſwallowed up in victory; you 
underſtood from it, that if (notwithſtanding profanc 
attempts to ſubvert your faith) ye continue ftedfaft, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
your labour will not be in vain. 
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You ſeem fond of diſplaying your {kill in ſcience ane 
philoſophy; you ſpeak more than once of Euclid; and, 
in cenfurmg St. Paul, you intimate to us, that whey 
the apoſtle favs—one ſtar dittereth from another ftar in 
giory—he ought to have taid—in diſtance.— All men 
ſee that one ſtar differeth from another ſtar in glory 
or brigbtneſs; but few men know that their difference 
in brightneſs ariſes from their difference in diſtance; 
and I beg leave to ſay, that even you, philoſopher as 
you are, do not how it. You make an afſumpticn 
which you cannot prove—that the ſtars are egua/ in 
magnitude, and placed at diferent diſtances from the 
curthz but you cannot prove that they are not de 
in magnitude, and placed at equa/ diſtances, though none 
o them may be ſo near to the earth, as to have any 
jenfible annual parallax. I beg pardon of my readers 
tor touching upon this ſubject ; but it really moves 
one's indignation, to ſee a ſmattering in philoſophy 
urged as an argument againit the veracity of an apoitle. 
—=«< Littte learning is a dangerous thing.” 


Paul, vou ſay, aſtects to be a naturaliſt; and to prove 
(you might more properly have ſaid illuſtrate) his tſy!- 
tem of reſurrection from the principles of vegetation 
—«& "Thou fool,” ſays he, „ that which thou ſoweſt is 
not quickened except it die:? —to which one might 
reply, in his own language, and fay—« Thou fool, 
Paul, that which thou ſfoweſt is not quickened except 
it die gat.“ It may be ſeen, I think, from this paſſage, 
who affects to be a naturaliſt, to be acquainted with 
the microſcopical diſcoveries of modern times; which 
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were probably neither known to Paul, nor to the Co- 
rinthians; and which, had they been known to them: 
both, would have been of little uſe in the illuſtration 
of the ſubject of the reſurrection. Paul ſaid—that 
which thou ſoweſt is not quickened except it dic: 
every huſbandman in Corinth, though unable perhaps 
to define the term death, would underſtand the apoltic's 
phraſe in à popular ſenſe, and agree with him that a 
grain of wheat muſt become retten in the ground be- 
fore it could ſprout; and that as God raiſed from 2 
rotten 'grain of wheat, the roots, the ſtem, the leaves, 
the ear of a new plant, he might alto cauſe a new 
body to ſpring up from the rotten careafe in the grave. 


Doctor Clarke obſerves, „In like manner as in every 


grain of corn there is contained a minute inſenſible 
ſeminal principle, which 1s itſelf the entire future hade 
and ear, and in due ſeaſon, when all the reſt of the 
gram is corrupted, evolves and unfolds itſelf viſibly to 
the eye; ſo our preient mortal and corruptible body 
may be but the exrvic, as it were, of fome hidden and 
at preſent inſenſible principle, {poſſibly the preſent ſeas 
of the ſoul,) which at the reſurrection ſhall diſcover its 
ſelf in its proper form.” I do not agree with this 
great man (for ſuch I eſteem him) in this philoſophical 
conjecture; but the quotation may ſerve to ſhew you, 
that the germ does not cvolve and unfold itſelf viſibly 
to the eye till all the reſt of the grain is cor-upted; that 
, in the language and meaning of St. Paul, till it dirs, 
— Though the authority of Jeſus may have as little 
weight with you as that of Paul, yet it may not be un- 
proper to quote to you our Saviour's expreiion, when 
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he fortels the numerous diſciples which his death 
would produce“ Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.”—You perceive from this, 
that the Jews thought the death of the gram was ne- 
cefary to its reproduction: hence every one may ſce 
what little reafon you had to object to the apoſtle's 
popular illuſtration of the poſſibility of a reſurrection, 
Had he known as much as any naturaliſt in Europe 
does, of the progrcſs of an anvnal from one ſtate to au- 
other, as from a worm to a butterfly, (which you think 
applies to the caſe,) J am of opinion he would not have 
uſed that illuſtration in preference to what he has uſed, 
which is obvious and fatisfactory. 


Whether the fourteen epiſtles aſcribed to Paul were 
written by him or not, is, in your judgment, a matter 
of indifference.— 80 far from being a matter of indit- 
tzrence, I conſider the genuineneſs of St. Paul's epiſtles 
to be a, matter of the greateſt importance; for if the 
epiſtles, aſcribed to Paul, were written by him, (and 
there is unqueſtionable proof that they were,) it wilt be 
difficult for you, or for any man, upon fair principles 
of ſound reaſoning, to deny that the Chriſtian religion 
is true. The argument is a ſhort one, and obvious to 
every capacity. It ſtands thus: St. Paul wrote ſeve- 
ral letters to thoſe whom, in different countries, he had 
converted to the Chriſtian faith; in theſe letters he af-— 
firms two things; —firſt, that he had wrought miracles 
in their preſencez—ſecondly, that many of themſclv-s 
had received the gift of tongues, and other muracuiov? 
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giſts of the Loly Ghoſt.—The perſons to whom thefe 


letters were addreſſed nuwuit, on reading them, have 
certainly known, whether Paul affirmed what was true, 
or told a plain lie; they muſt have known, whether 
they had feen him work miracles; they muſt have been 
conſcious, whether they themſelves did or did not poſſeſs 
any miraculous gifts. Now can you, or can ny man, 
believe for a moment, that Paul (a man certainly of 
great abilities) would have written public letters, full 
of hes, and which could not fail of being diſcovered to 
be hes, as ſoon as his letters were read? Paul could 
not be guilty of falſehood in theſe two points, or in 
either of them; and if either of them be true, the 
Chriſtian religion is true. References to theſe two 
points are frequent in St. Paul's epiſtles: I will mention 
only a few. In his Epiſtle to the Galatians, he fays, 
(chap. iii. 2, 5.) „This only would I learn of yon, re- 
ceived ye the ſpirit (gifts of the ſpirit) by the works of 
the law ?—He miniſtreth to you the ſpirit, and worketh 
miracles among you.” —To the 'Fheffalonians he ſays, 
(1Theſſ. ch. i. 5.) © Our goſpel came not unto you in 
word only, but alſo in power, and m the Holy Ghoſt.” 
lo the Corinthians he thus expreſſes himſelf: (1 Cor. 
li. 4.) „My preaching was not with enticing words of 
man's wiſdom, but in the demonſtration of the ſpirit 
and of power;” —and he adds the reafon for his work- 
ing miracles—“ That your faith ſhould not ſtand in 
the wiſdom of men, but in the power of God.” —With 
what alacrity would the faction at Corinth, which op- 
poſed the apoſtle, have laid hold of this and many 
funilar declarations in the letter, had they been able to 
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have detected any falſehood in them! There is no nted 
to multiply words on ſo clear a point the genuineneſs 
of Paul's epiſtles proves their authenticity, mdepen- 
dently of every other proof; for it is abſurd in the ex- 
treme to ſuppoſe him, under circumſtances of obvious 
detection, capable of advancing what was not true; and 
if Pauls epiſtles be both genuine and authentic, the 
Chriſtian religion is true.— Think of this argument. 


You cloſe your obſervations in the following manner: 
* Should the Bible (meaning, as I have before re- 
marked, the Old Teſtament) and Teſtament hereafter 
fall, it is not I that have been the occaſion.” Vou look, 1 
think, upon your production with a paxent's partial eye, 
when you ſpeak of it in ſuch a ſtyle of felf-compla- 
cency. The Bible, Sir, has withſtood the learning of 
Porphyry, and the power of Julian, to ſay nothing of 
the Manichean MFauftus—it has reſiſted the genius of 
Beulingbroke, and the wit of Voltaire, to fay nothing of 
a numerous herd of inferior aſſailants and it will not 
fall by your force. You have barbed anew the blunted 
arrows of former adverſaries; you have feathered them 
with blaſphemy and ridicule; dipped them in your dead- 
lieſt poiſon; aimed them with your utmoſt ſkill; ſhot 
them againſt the ſhield of faith with your utmoſt vigour; 
but, like the feeble javelin of aged Priam, they will 
fcarcely reach the mark, will fal! to the ground without 
a ſtroke. 


LETTER X. 


The remaining part of your work' can hardly be 
made the ſubject of animadverſion. It principally con- 
itts of unſupported atlertions, abuſive appellations, 
illiberal ſarcaſms, frifes of words, profane babblings, and 
ep poſutions of ſcience falſely ſo called. IT am hurt at being, 
in mere jultice to the ſubject, under the neceſſity of 
uſing ſuch harſh language; and am fincerely ſorry that, 
from what cauſe I know not, your mind has received 
a wrong bias in every point reſpecting revealed religion. 
You are capable of better things; for there is a philo- 
ſophical ſublimity in ſome of your ideas, when you 
ipeak of the Supreme Being, as the creator of the 
univerſe. That you may not accuſe me of difreſpect, 
in paſſing over any part of your work without beſtowing 
proper attention upon it, I will wait upon you through 
what you call. your—concluſion. 


You refer your reader to the former part of the Age 
of Reaſon; in which you have ſpoken of what you 
eltcem three frauds—myitery, miracle, and prophecy: 
U have not at hand the book to which you refer, and 
now not what you have ſaid on theſe ſubjects; they 
ne ſubjects of great importance, and we, probably, 
mould diſter eflentially in our opinion concerning them 
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but, I confeſs, I am not ſorry to be excuſed from cy. 
amining what you have ſaid on theſe points. The ſpeci. 
men of your reaſoning, which is now before me, haz 
taken from me every inclination to trouble either my 


reader, or myſelf, with any obſervations on your former 
book. 


1 

You admit the poſſibility of God's revealing his will 
to man; yet „ the tiuing ſo revealed,“ you ſay, “ is re- 
vclation to the perſon only to whom it is made; his 
account of it to another is not revelation.” —Fhis is 
true; his account is ſimple teſtimony. You add, there 
15 no, „ poſſible criterion to judge of the truth of what 
he ſays.” This I poſitively deny; and contend, that a 
real miracle, performed in atteſtation of a revealed 
truth, 1s a certain criterion by which we may judge of 
the truth of that atteſtation. I am perfectly aware of 
the objections which may be made to this poſition; l 
have examined them with care; I acknowledge them 
to be of weight; but I do not ſpeak unadviſcdly, or as 
withing to dictate to other men, when I fay, that I am 
- perſuaded the poſition is true. So thought Moſes, 
when, in the matter of Korah, he ſaid to the Ifraclites 
If theſe men die the common death of all men, 
then the Lord hath not ſent me.” —So thought Elijah, 
when he ſaid—«© Lord God of Abraham, Iſaac, and ot 
Ifrael, let it be known this day, that thou art God in 
Iſrael, and that I am thy ſervant;” and the people be- 
fore whom he ſpake, were of the ſame opinion; for, 
when the fire of the Lord fell, and conſumed the 
burnt-ſacriſice, they ſaid “ The Lord, he is the God. 
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So thought our Saviour, when he ſfaid-—+ Tle worte 
that I do in my Father's name, they bear witneſs of 
mez”—and, « if I do not the works of my Father, be- 
lieve me not.” What reaſon have we to believe Jeſus 
ſpeaking in the goſpel, and to diſbelieve Mahomet 
ſpeaking in the Koran? Both of them lay claim to a 
divine commiſſion z and yet we receive the words of 
the one as a revelation from God, and we reject tlie 
words of the other as an impoſture of man. The reaſon 
is evident; Jeſus eſtabliſhed his pretenſions, not by 
alledging any ſecret communication with the Deity, but 
by working numerous and indubitable miracles in the 
preſence of thouſands, and which the moſt bitter and 
watchful of his enemies could not diſallow ; but Mu- 
homet wrought no miracles at all. Nor is a miracle 
the only criterion by which we may judge of the truth 
of a revelation. If a ſeries of prophets ſhould, through 
a courſe of many centuries, predict the appearance of 
a certain perſon, whom God would, at a particular time, 
jend into the world for a particular end; and at length 
a perſon ſhould appear, in whom all the predictions 
were minutely accompliſhed ; ſuch a completion of 
prophecy would be a criterion of the truth of that re- 
velation, which that. perſon ſhould deliver to mankind. 
Or if a perſon ſhould now ſay, (as many falſe prophets 
have ſaid, and are daily ſaying,) that he had a commil- 
ſion to declare the will of God; and, as a proof of his 
veracity, ſhould predict—that, after his death, he would 
riſe from the dead on the third day; the completion 
of ſuch a prophecy would, I preſume, be a ſufhcient 
criterion of the truth of what this man might have ſaid 
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concerning the will of God. Now I tell you, (ſav; 
Jeſus to his diſciples, concerning Judas, who was to 
betray him,) before it come, that when it is come to 
paſs ye may believe that I am he. In various parts of 
the goſpels our Saviour with the utmoſt propriety, 
claims to be received as the meſſenger of God, not 
only from the miracles which he wrought, but from the 
prophecies which were fulfilled in his perſon, and from 
the predictions which he himfelf delivered. Hence, 
inſtead of there being no criterion by which we may 
judge of the truth of the Chriſtian revelation, there are 
clearly three. It is an eaſy matter to uſe an indecorous 
flippancy of language in ſpeaking of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and with a ſupercilious negligence to claſs Chriſt 
and his apoſtles amongſt the impoſtors who have fi- 
gured in the world; but it is not, I think, an eaſy mat- 
ter for any man, of good ſenſe and found erudition, to 
make an impartial examination into any one of the thirce 
grounds of Chriſtianity which I have here mentioned, 
and to reject it. 


What 1s it, you aſk, the Bible teaches ?—The prophet 
Micah ſhall anſwer you: it teaches us“ to do juilly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with our God;”— 
juſtice, mercy, and piety, inſtead of what vou contend 
for rapine, cruelty, and murder. What is it, you de- 
mand, the "Teſtament teaches us? You anfwer your 
queſtion—to believe that the Almighty committed de- 
bauchery with a woman.—Abſurd and impious aiſertion! 
No, Sir, no; this profane doctrine, this miſerable ſtuit, 
this blaſphemous perverſion of ſcripture, is your doc 
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tine, not that of the New Teſtament. I will tell you 
the leilon wich it teaches to infidels as well as to be- 
bevers; it is a leſſon winch philoſophy never taught, 
which wit cannot ridicule, nor ſophiſtry diſprove; the 
fon is tis“ The dead {hall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and they that hear ſhall hve;—all that are ia 
their graves {hall come fortb; they that have done good, 
unto the reſurrection uf liſe; and they that have done 
evil, unto the reſurrection of damnation,” 


The moral precepts of the goſpel are ſo well fitted to 
promote the happineſs of mankind in this world, and to 
prepare human nature for the future enjoyment of that 
blefledneſs, of which, in our preſent ſtate, we en form 
ro conception, that 1 had no expectation they would 
have met with your diſapprobation. You ſav, however, 
—*« As to the ſcraps of morality that are irregularly and 
thinly feattered-in thoſe books, they anake no part of the 
pretended thing, revealed rehgzon,” —<© Whatſoever ye 
would that men ſhould do to you, do ye even fo to 
them.” —1s this a ſcrap of marality? Is it not rather the 
concentered cfience of all ethics, the vigorous root from 
vinch” overy branch of moral duty towerds each other 
way be derived? Duties, you know, are difinguithed 
by moraliſts into duties of -perfect ænd unperfect obli- 
cation: does tlie Bible teach you nothing, when it in- 
jtructs you, that this diſtinction is done away? when it 
bids you « put on_.bowels.of mercics, kindneſs, kumble- 
eſs of mind, meekneſs, long-ſuffering, forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another, if any man have a 
guarre! againſt any?” Theſe, and precepts ſuch as theſe, 
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you will in vain look for in the codes of Zederic, or J 
riniom; you cannot find them in our ſtatute books; they 


were not taught, nor are they taught in the ſchools of 


heathen philoſophy; or, if fome one or two of them 
mould chance to be glanced at by a Plato, a Seneca, or 
a Cicero, they are not bound upon the conſeiences of 
mankind by any ſanction. It is in the goſpel, and in the 
goſpel alone, that we learn their importance; acts of 
bencvolence and brotherly love may be to an unbeliever 
voluntary acts, to a Chriſtian they are indiſpenſable du- 
ties.—-Is 2 new commandment no part of revealed reli- 
gion? « A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another:” the law of Chriſtian benevolence is 
enjoined us by Chriſt himſelf in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, as the diſtinguiſhing badge of our being his dif- 
eiples, 


Two precepts you particularize as inconſiſtent with 
the dignity and the nature of man—that of not reſent- 
ing injuries, and that of loving enemies. — Who but 
vourſelf ever interpreted literally the proverbial phraſe 
f a man ſmite thee on thy right check, turn to him 
the other alſo? Did Jeſus himſelf turn the other cheek 
hen the officer of the high prieſt ſmote him? It is evi- 
dent, that a patient acquieſcence under flight perſonal 
injuries 18 here enjoined; and that a proneneſs to re- 
venge, which inſtigates men to ſavage acts of brutality, 
tor eyery trifling offence, is forbidden, As to loving e- 
nemics, it is explained, in another place, to mean, the 
doing them all the good in our power; * if thine enemy 


Enger, feed him; if he thirſt, give him drink;“ ang 
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what think you is more likely to preſerve peace, and to 
promote kind affections amongſt men, than the return- 
ing good for evil? Chriitianity does not order u3 to love 
in proportion to the injury—it does not & offer a premi- 
um for a crime,” it orders us to let our benevolence ex- 
tend alike to all, that we may emulate the benignity of 
God himſelf, who maketh „ his tun to rife on the evil 
and on the good,” 


In the law of Moſes, retaliation for deliberate injuries 
had been ordained—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. —Ariitotle, in his treatiſe of Morals, fays, that 
ſome thought retaliation of perſonal wrongs an equi- 
table proceeding; Rhadamanthus is faid to have given 
it his ſanction; the decemviral laws allowed itz; the 
common law of England did not forbid it; and it is 
ſaid to be ſtill the law of ſome countries, even in Chriſt- 
endom: but the mild ſpirit of Chriſtianity abſolutely 
prohibits, not only the retaliation of injuries, but tlie 
indulgence of every reſentful propenſity. 


© It has been,” you affirm, « the ſcheme of the 
Chriſtian church to hold man in ignorance of the Cre- 
ator, as it is of government to hold him in ignorance 
of his rights.”—1 appeal to the plain ſenſe of any ho- 
neſt man to judge whether this repreſentation be true 
in either particular. When Le attends the ſervice of 
the church, does he diſcover any d-tign in the miniſter 
to keep him in ignorance of his Creator? Are not the 
public prayers in which he joins, the leſtons winch are 
read to him, the ſermons which are preached to him, 
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all calculated to impreſs upon his mind a ſtrong con- 
riction of the mercy, juitice, holineſs, power, and wiſ. 
dom of the ene adorable God, blefied for ever? By 
thcie means, which the Chriſtian church hath provided 
for our inſtruction, I will venture to ſay, that the moſt 
unlearned congregation of Chriſtians in Great Britain 
Eve more juſt and ſublime conceptions of the Creator, 
a mere periect knowledge of their duty towards him, 
and a ſtronger inducement to the practice of virtue, 
holinefs and temperance, than all the philoſophers of 
all the Heathen countries in the world ever had, 
row have. If, indecd, your ſcheme ſhould take place, 
and men ſhould no longer believe their Bible, then 
would they foon become as ignorant of the Creator, 23 
alt the world was when God called Abraham from his 
kindred; and as all the world, which has had no com- 
munication with either Jews or Chrifttans, now is. 


Then would they ſoon bow down to ſtocks and ſtones, 


kiſs their hand (as they did in the time of Job, and as 
the poor African does now,) to {be moon walking in 
trightnefs, and deny the Gad that is atove; then would 
they worſhip Jupiter, Bacchus, and Venus, and cmu— 
late, in the tranſcendant flagitiouſneſs of their lives, the 
impure morals of their gods. 


What deſign has government to keep men in igno— 
rance of their rights? None whatever. —All wife ſtateſ- 
men are perſuaded, that the more men know of their 
rights, the better ſubjects they will become. Subjects, 
not from neceflity but choice, are the firmeſt friends of 
every government. 'The people of Great Britain are 
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well acquainted with their natural and ſocial rights; they 
underſtand them better than the people of any other 
country do; they know that they have a right to be free, 
not only from the capricious tyranny of any one man's 
will, but from the more afflicting deſpotiſm of republi- 
can factions; and it is this very knowledge which at- 
taches them to the conſtitution of their country. I 
have no fear that the people ſhould know too much of 
their rights; my fear is, that they ſhould not know 
them in all their relations, and to their full extent. 
The government does not deſire that men ſhould re- 
main in ignorance of their rights; but it both deſires, 
and requires, that they ſhould not diſturb the public 
peace, under vain pretences; that they ſhould make 
themſelves acquainted, not merely with the rights, but 
with the duties alſo of men in civil ſocicty. I am far 
from ridiculing (as ſome have done) the rights of man; 
I have long ago underſtood, that the poor as well as the 
rich, and that the rich as well as the poor, have, by 
nature, ſome rights, which no human government can 
juſtly take from them, without their tacit or expreſs 
conſent; and ſome alſo, which they themſelves have no 
power to ſurrender to any government. One of the 
principal rights of man, in a ſtate either of nature or 
of ſociety, is a right of property in the fruits of his 
induſtry, ingenuity, or good fortune. Does govern— 
ment hold any man in ignorance of this right? So much 
the contrary, that the chief care of government is to 
declare, aſcertain, modify, and defend this right; nay, 
it gives right, where nature gives none; it protects thg 
goods of an inteſtate; and it allows a man, at lis death, 
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to diſpoſe of that property, which the law of nature 
would cauſe to revert into the common ſtock. Sincerely 
as I am attached to the liberties of mankind, I cannot 
but profeſs myſelf an utter enemy to that fpurious phi- 
lolophy, that democratic inſanity, which would equalize 
all property, and level all diſtinctions in civil focicty, 
Perſonal diſtinctions, ariſing from fuperior probity, 
tearning, eloquence, kill, courage, and from every 
other excellency of talents, are the very blood and 
nerves of the body politic; they animate the whole, 
and invigorate every part; without them, its bones 
would become reeds, and its marrow water; it would 
preſently ſink into a fetid ſenſeleſs mafs of corruption. 


Power may be uſed for private ends, and in oppoſi- 


tion to the public good; rank may be improperly con- 
ferred, and infolently ſuſtained; riches may be wickedly 
acquired, and viciouſly applied: but as this is neither 
neceſſarily, nor generally the cafe, I cannot agree with 
thoſe who, in aſſerting the natural equality of men, 
ſpurn the inſtituted diſtinctions attending power, rank, 
and riches.—But I mean not to enter into any diſcuſſion 
on this ſubject, farther than to fay, that your crimt- 
nation of government appears to me to be wholly un- 
founded; and to expreſs my hope, that no one indivi- 
dual will be ſo far miſled by diſquiſitions on the rights 
of man, as to think that he has any right to do wrong, 
as to forget that other men have rights as well as he. 


You are animated with proper ſentiments of piety, 
when you ſpeak of the ſtructure of the univerſe. No 
one, deed, who conſiders it with attention, can fail 
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of having his miiul filled with the ſupremeſt veneration 
for its Author. Who can contemplate, without aſto- 
niſhment, the motion of a comet, ruming far beyond 
the orb of Saturn, endeavouring to eſcape into the 
pathleſs regions of unbounded ſpace, yet feeling, at its 
utmoſt diſtance, the attractive influence of the fun, 
hearing, as it were, the voice of God arreſting its pro- 
greſs, and compelling it, after a lapſe of ages, to reiter- 
ate its ancient courſe? Who can comprehend. the dif- 
tance of the ſtars from the earth, and from each 
other?—It is ſo great, that it mocks our conception; 
eur very imagmation is terrified, confounded, am loſt, 
when we are told, that a ray of light, which: moves at 


J the rate of above ten millions of miles in a minute, 


will not, though emitted at this inſtant from the bright- 
eſt ſtar, reach the carth in leſs than ſix years. —We 
think this earth a great globe; and we fee the ſad 
wickedneis, which individuals are often guilty of, in 
ſeraping together a little of its dirt: we view, with fill 
greater aſtoniſhment and horror, the mighty rum which 
has, in all ages, been brought upon human kind, by the 
low ambition of contending powers, to acquire a tem- 
porary poſſethom of a little portion of its ſurface. But 
how does the. whole oi this globe fink, as it were, to 
nothing, when we conſider that a million of earths will 
ſcarcely equal the bulk of the fun; that all the ſtars 
are ſuns; and that millions of funs conſtitute, pro- 
bably, but a minute portion of that material world, 
which God hath diſtributed through the immenſity of 
ſpace !—Syſtems, however, of inſenſible matter, though 
arranged in exquiſite order, prove only the wiſdom ang 
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the power of the great Architect of nature.—As perci. 
pient beings, we look for ſomething more—for his 
goodneſs—and we cannot open our eyes without ſee- 
ing it. 


Every portion of the earth, ſea, and air, is full of 
ſenſitive beings, capable, in their reſpective orders, of 
enjoying the good things which God has prepared for 
their comfort. All the orders of beings are enabled to 
Propagate their kind; and thus proviſion is made for 
a ſucceſſive continuation of happineſs. Individual; 
yield to the law of diſſolution inſeparable from the ma- 
terial ſtructure of their bodies; but no gap is thereby 
left in exiſtence; their place is occupied by other indi- 
viduals capable of participating in the goodneſs of the 
Almighty. Contemplations ſuch as theſe fill the mind 
with humility, benevolence, and piety. But why 
ſhould we ſtop here? why not contemplate the good- 
neſs of God in the redemption, as well as in the crea- 
tion of the world? By the death of his only-begotten 
Son Jeſus Chriſt, he hath redeemed the whole human 
race from the eternal death, which the tranſgreſſion of 
Adam had entailed on all his poſterity.—You believe 
nothing about the tranſgreſhon of Adam. 'The hiſtory 
of Eve and the ſerpent excites your contempt; you 
will not admit that it 1s either a real hiſtory, or an 
allegorical repreſentation of death entering into the 
world through ſin, through diſobedience to the com- 
mand of God.—Be it ſo.— Lou find, however, that 
death doth reign over all mankind, by whatever mean 
it was introduced; this is not a matter of belief, but of 
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lamentable knowledge. The New Teſtament tells us, 
that, through the merciful diſpenſation of God, Chriſt 
hath overcome death, and reſtored man to that immor- 
tality which Adam had loſt: this alſo you refuſe to be- 
lieve.—Why! Becauſe you cannot account for the 
propriety of this redemption. —Miſerable reafon! ſtu- 
pid objection! What is there that you can account 
for ? Not for the germination of a blade of graſs, not 
for the fall of a leaf of the foreit—and will you refuſe 
to eat of the fruits of the earth, becauſe God has not 
given you wiſdom equal to his own? Will you refuſe 
to lay hold on immortality, becauſe he has not given 
you, becauſe he, probably, could not give to ſuch a be- 
ing as man, a full manifeſtation of the end for which he 
deſigns him, nor of the means requiſite for the attain- 
ment of that end? What father of a family can make 
level to the apprehenſion of his infant children, all the 
views of happineſs which his paternal goodneſs 1s prepar- 
ing for them? How can he explain to them the utility of 
reproof, correction, inſtruction, example, of all the vari- 
ous means by which he forms their minds to piety, 
temperance, and probity? We are children in the hand 
of God; we are in the very infancy of our exiſtence; 
juſt ſeparated from the womb of eternal duration; it 
may not be poſſible for the Father of the univerſe to 
explain to us (infants in apprehenſion!) the goodneſs 
and the wiſdom of his dealings with the ſons of men. 
What qualities of mind will be neceſſary for our well- 
doing through all eternity, we know not; what diſci- 
pline in this infancy of exiſtence may be necetlary for. 
generating theſe qualities, we know not; whether 
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God could or could not, conſiſtently with the general 
| good, have forgiven the tranſgreſhon of Adam, without 
any atonement, we know notz whether the malignity 
of fin be not ſo great, fo oppoſite to the general good, 
that it cannot be forgiven whilſt it exiſts, that is, whilſt 
the mind retains a propenſity to it, we know not; ſo 
that if there ſhould be much greater difficulty in com- 
prehending the mode of God's moral government of | 
mankind than there really is, there would be no reaſon 
for doubting of its rectitude. If the whole human 
race be conlidercd as but one ſmall member of a large 
community of free and intelligent beings of different 
orders, and if this whole community be ſubject to diſ- 
cipline and laws productive of the greateft poſlible 
| good to the whole ſyſtem, then may we ftill more rea- 

ſonably ſuſpect our capacity to comprehend the wiſ- 

dom and goodneſs of all God's proceedings in the mo- 
ral government of the univerſe. 


You are laviſh in your praiſe of deiſm; it is ſo much 
better than atheiſm, that I mean not to ſay any thing to 
its diſcredit; it is not, however, without its difficulties, 
What think you of an uncauſcd cauſe of every thing?! 
of a Being who has no relation to time, not being older 
to-day than he was yeſterday, nor younger to-day than 
he will be to-morrow ? who has no relation to ſpace, not 
being a part here and a part there, or a whole any where! 
What think you of an omnifcient Being, wlio cannot 
know the future actions of a man? Or if his omniſci- 
ence enables him to know them, what think you of the 

» contingency of human actions? And if human actions 
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are not contingent, what think you of the morality of 
actions, of the diſtinction between vice and virtue, crime 
and innocence, {m and duty? What think you of the in- 
finite goodneſs of a Being, who exiſted through eterni- 
ty, without any emanation of his goodneſs manifeſted 
in the creation of ſenſitive beings? Or, if you contend 
that there has been an eternal creation, what think you 
of an effect cocval with its cauſe, of matter not poſteri- 
or to its Maker? What think you of the exiſtence of 
evil, moral and natural, in the work of an infinite being, 
powerfu], wiſe, and good? What think you of the gift 
of freedom of will, when the abuſe of freedom becomes 
the cauſe of general miſery? I could propoſe to your 
conſideration a great many other queſtions of a ſimilar 
tendency, the contemplation of which has driven not a 
few from deiſi i to atheiſm, juſt as the difficulties in re- 
vealed religion have driven yourſelf, and ſome others, 
from Chriſtianity to deiſm. | 


For my own part, I can ſee no reaſon why either 
revealed or natural religion ſhould be abandoned, on 
account of the difficulties wlüch attend either of them. 
look up to the incomprehenſible Maker of heaven and 
earth with unſpeakable admiration and ſelf-annihilation, 
and am a deift.—I contemplate, with the utmoſt grati- 
tude and humility of mind, his unſearchable wiſdom 
and goodneſs in the redemption of the world from eter- 
nal death, through the intervention of his Son Jeſus 
Chriſt, and am a Chriſtian.—As a deiſt, I have little 
expectation; as a Chriſttan, I have no doubt of a future 
ate, I ſpeak for myſelf, and may be in an error, as 
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to the ground of the firſt part of this opinion. Tou, 
and other men, may conclude differently. From the 
inert nature of matter from the facultics of the human 
mind—from the apparent imperfection of God's moral 
government of the world from many modes of analo- 
gical reaſoning, and from other ſources, ſome of the 
philoſophers of antiquity did collect, and modern phi- 
loſophers may, perhaps, collect a {trong probability of a 
future exiſtence; and not only of a future exiſtence, 
but (which 1s quite a diſtinct queſtion) of a future ſtate 
of retribution, proportioned to our moral conduct in 
this world. Far be it from me to looſen any of the 
obligations to virtue; but I muſt confeſs, that I cannot, 
from the ſame ſources of argumentation, derive any 
poſitive aſſurance on the ſubject. Think then with 
what thankfulneſs of hearc I receive the Word of God, 
which tells me, that though « in Adam (by the con- 
dition of our nature) all die;“ yet © in Chriſt (by the 
covenant of grace) ſhall all be made alive.” I lay hold 
on „ eternal iife as the gift of God through Jcſus 
Chriſt;” I conſider it not as any appendage to the na- 
ture I derive from Adam,. but as the free gift of the 
Almighty, through his Son, whom he hath conſtituted 
Lord of all, the Saviour, the Adyocate, and the Judge 
of human kind. 


« Deiſm, you affirm, tcaches us, without the poſſibi- 
lity of being miſtaken, all that is neceſiary or proper to 
be known.” —There are three things, which all reaſon- 
able men admit are neceſſary and proper to be known 
the being of God—the providence of God—a ſuturs 
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ſtate of retribution. —Whether theſe three jr 27s $9 
taught us by deiſm, that there is no pot bility of ts 
miſtaken concerning any of them, let the lotus wo ple 
loſophy, and of idolatry, and fup-ri!ition, i all ages and 
countries, determine. A vom co mig be filled with 
an account of the miſt} into which the greateſt rea- 
ſoners have fallen, and of the uncertainty in which they 
lived, with reſpect to every one ot theſe points. I will 
advert, briefly, only to the laſt of them. Notwitliſtand- 
ing the illuſtrious labours of Gi, Cudworth, Clarke, 
es and of above two hundred other modern writers 
on the ſubject, the natural mortality or unmortality of 
the human foul is as little underſtood by us, as it was 
by the philoſophers of Greece or Rome. The oppoſite 
opinions of Plato and of Epicurus, on this ſubject, have 
their ſeveral ſupporters amongſt the learned of the pro- 
ſent age, in Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, in 
every enlightened part of the world; and they who have 
been moſt. ſeriouſly occupied in the ſtudy of the queſ- 
tion concerning a future ſtate, as deducible from the 
nature of the human ſoul, are leaſt diſpoſed to give 
from reaſon a poſitive deciſion of it either way. The 
importance of revelation is by nothing rendered more 
apparent, than by the diſcordant ſentiments of learned 
and good men (for I ſpeak not of the ignorant and im- 
moral) on this point. They ſhew the inſuſſiciency of 
human reaſon, in a courſe of above two thouſand years, 
to unfold the myſterics of human nature, and to fur- 
niſh, from the contemplation of it, any aſſurance of the 
quality of our future condition. If you ſhould ever 
become perſuaded of this inſufficiency, (and you can 
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{.arce fail of becoming ſo, if you examine the matter 
deeply,) you will, if you act rationally, be diſpoſed to 
inveſtigate, with/ſeriouſneſs and impartiality, the truth 
of Chriſtianity. You will ſay of the goſpel, as the Ner- 
thumbiian Heathens ſaid of Paulinus, by whom they 
vere conyerted to the Chriſtian religion —“ The more 
We reflect cn the nature of our ſoul, the leſs we know 
of it. Whilit it animates our body, we may know ſome 
of its properties; but when once ſeparzted, we know 
not whither it goes, or from whence it came. Since, 
nen, the goſpel pretends to give us clearer notions of 
racte matters, we ought to hear it, and laying aſide all 
paihon and prejudice, follow that which ſhall appear 
:::0!t conformable to right reaſon.” 


What a bleſſing is it to beings, with ſuch limited 
capacities as ours confeſſedly are, to have God himſelf 
for our inſtructor in every thing which it much con- 
cerns us to know! We are principally concerned in 
knowing not the origin of arts, or the recondite depths 
ef ſcience-—not the hiſtories of mighty empires deſo- 
Liting the globe by their contentions—not the ſubtilties 
of logic, the myſteries of metaphyſics, the ſublimities 
of poetry, or the niceties of criticiſm.—Theſe, and 
ſubjets ſuch as theſe, properly occupy the learned 
ieiſure of a few; but the bulk of human kind have ever 
been, and muſt ever remain, ignorant of them all; 
they muſt, of neceſſizy, remain in the ſame ſtate with 
that which a German emperor voluntarily put himſelf 
into, when he made a reſolution, bordering on barba- 
riſm, that he would never read a printed book. We 
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are all, of every rank and condition, equally concernet 
in knowing what wilt become of us after death; —and, 
if we are to hve again, we are intereſted in knowing 
whether it be poſſible for us to do any thing whilit we live 
here, which may render that future life an happy one. 
Now, „ that thing called Chriſtianity,“ as you fcoft- 
ingly ſpeak— that laſt beſt gift of Almighty God, as I 
eſteem it, the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, has given us the 
moſt clear and ſatisfactory information on both theſe 
points. It tells us, what deiſm never could have told 
us, that we ſhall certainly be raiſed from the dead 
that, whatever be the nature of the foul, we ſhall cer- 
tainly live for ever—and that, whilſt we live here, it 
is poſſible for us to do much towards the rende ing that 
everlaſting life an happy one.—Theſe are tremendous 
truths to bad men; they cannot be received and re- 
flected on with indifference by the beſt; and they ſug- 
geſt to all ſuch a cogent motive to virtuous action, as 
deiſm could not furniſh even to Brutus himſelf. 


Some men have been warped to infidelity by viciouſ. 
neſs of life; and ſome may have hypocritically profeſſed 
Chriſtianity from proſpects of temporal advantage: but, 
being a ſtranger to your character, I neither impute the 
former to you, nor can admit the latter az operating on 
myſelf, The generality of unbelievers are ſuch, from 
want of information on the ſubject of religion; having 
been engaged from their youth in itraggling for worldly 
diſtinction, or perplexed with the inceſſant, intricacies 
of buſineſs, or bewildered in the purſuits of pleaſure, 
they have neither ability, inclination, nor lciture, to 
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enter into critical diſquiſitions concerning the truth of 
Chriſtianity, Men of this deſcription are ſoon ſtartled 
ty objections which they arc net competent to antwer; 
4nd the looje morality of the age ({ooppotite to Chriſtian 
perſection!} co-operating with their want of ſcriptural 
knowledge, they prefentiy get rid of their nurſery faith, 
and are ſeldom ſedulous in the acquiſition. of another 
founded, not on authority, but ſober mveitigation, 
Preſuming, however, that many deiſts are as ſincere in 
their belief as I am in mine, and knowing that fome 
are more able, and all as much intereſted as myſelf, to 
mike a rational inquiry into the truth of revealed religion, 
1 el no propenſity to judge uncharitably of any of 
them. They do not think as I do, on a ſubject ſurpaſ- 
ling all others in importance; but they are not, on that 
account, to be fpoken of by me with aſperity of language, 
to be thought of by me as perſons alienated from the 
mercics of God. The goſpel has been offered. to their 
acceptance; and, from whatever cauſe they reject it, I 
cannot but eſteem their ſituation to be dangerous. Un- 
der the influence of that perſuaſion F have been induced 
to write this book. I do not expect to derive from it 
either fame or proiitz thetic are not improper incentives 
to honourable activity; but there is a time of life when 
they ceaſe to direct the judgment of thinking men- 


What I have written will not, I fear, make any im- 
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preſlion on you; but T indulge an Lope, that it may not 
be without its effect on ſome of yoar readers. Infidelity 
is a rank weed, it threatens to overſpread the land; its 
root is prineipally fixed amongſt the great and opulent, 
but you are exeavouriug to extend the maliguity of 
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its poiſon through all the claſſes of the community. 
There is a claſs of men, for whom I have the greateſt 
reſpect, and whom I am anxious to preferve from the 
contamination of your ireligion—the merchants, 
manufacturers, and tradeſmen of the kingdom. I con- 
ſider the fluence of the example of this claſs as eſſen- 
tial to the welfare of the community, I know that 
they are in general given to reading, and deſirous of 
information on all ſubjects. It this hetle book ſhould 
chance to fall into their hands after they have read 
vours, ind they ſhould think that any of your objec- 
tions to the authority of the Bible have not been fully 
anſwered, F entreat them to attribute the omiſſion to 
the brevity which I have ſtudied; to my deſire of 
avouing learned diſquiſitions; to my inadvertency; to 
my inability; to any thing rather than to an impoſ- 
bility of completely obviating every dithculty you 
have brought forward. I addreſs the ſame requeſt to 
fuck of the youth of both fexcs, as may unhappily have 
imbibed, from your writings, the poiſon of infidelity; 
beſeeching them to believe, that all their religious 
doubts may be removed, though it may not have been 
in my power to anſwer, to their ſatisfaction, all your 
objections. - I pray God that the rigng generation of 
this land may be preſerved from that “ evil heart of 
unbelief,“ which has brought ruin on a neighbouring 
nation; that neither a neglected education, nor domeſtic 
irreligion, nor evil communication, nor the faſhion of 
a licentious world, may ever induce them to forget, that 
religion alone ought to be their rule of life. 
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In the concluſion of my Apology for Chriſtianity, I 
informed Mr. Gibbon of my extreme averſion to pub- 
lic controverſy. F am now twenty years older than ! 
was then, and I perceive that this my averſion has in- 
creaſed with my age. I have, through life, abandoned 
my little literary productions to their fate: ſuch ot 
them as have been attacked, have never received ary 
defence from me, nor will this receive any, if it ſhou': 
meet with your public aotice, or with that of any other 
man. 


Sincerely wiſhing that you may become a partaker 
of that faith in revealed religion, which is the found:- 
tion of my happineis in this world, and of all my hopes 
in another, I bid you farewel. 


R. LANDAFT, 


CarcarThH Pang, 
Jan. 20,1796, 
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